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NOTES. 


Wise it was of M. Waldeck-Rousseau and General 
Galliffet to postpone the dismissal of General Zurlinden 
and M. Deniel until after the prorogation of the 
Chambers. To have acted so daringly on a majority of 
only twenty-five would, in all probability, have resulted 
in their fall. Interpellations on General Giletta’s libera- 
tion would have followed: verily, the Premier retired 
in time. Nor do we think that his position will be any 
the stronger in October. He is surrounded by foes, 
threatened by sixty-one deputies who abstained, only 
supported by a wavering few. Still, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau might welcome a defeat. He was not anxious 
to take office; and now that the crisis is over— 
that he has saved M. Loubet from being placed 
in the same predicament as M. Grévy—he would no 
doubt be glad to hand over his ministerial duties to 
another. The ‘‘ Affaire” once over, M. Loubet would 
have little difficulty in finding his successor, and sub- 
sequent events would show, once and for all, whether 
the Republic was still to rule the country. A brief 
survey of French political history since 1870 does not 
disclose much that is favourable to the existing régime, 
and many profound thinkers, among them Mr. Bodley, 
view its end as near. ‘‘ The day will come,” says Mr. 
Bodley, ‘‘when no power will prevent France from 
hailing a hero of her own choice. Whether he will 
bear the name of a once reigning dynasty, or whether 
he will be a statesman to inspire victory, or a soldier to 
achieve it, the next generation will know.” 


M. Blanc’s report on the Orleanists (made directly 
after the Dérouléde-Roget affair of 23 February) proves 
two things: that the Royalist party in Paris is capitally 
organised, and that M. Dérouléde’s scheme to lead 
General Roget to the Elysée was not, as many supposed, 
mad, unknown, and unprepared.. No less than five 
societies look after the Duke’s interests in Paris, among 
them the ‘‘ Saphir Royal,” ‘‘ L’Alouette Gauloise,” and 
the ‘‘Gamelle.” To these are allied M. Jules Guérin 
and the Ligue Antisémitique, fifty thousand strong. 
Under the cover of anti-Semitism, M. Guérin supports the 
Royalist cause, and draws large sums from the Duc 
d’Orléans to conduct the campaign. The report goes 
on to show how anti-Republican proclamations and 


‘medals are distributed and draws attention to the 


** affichage ” which, with the portrait of the Duke and 
the words ‘‘ Pour paraitre prochainement—le Duc 
d@’Orléans;,’ appeared on the walls of Paris some time 
ago. On the day of M. Dérouléde’s coup d’état, the 


Royalists awaited the result in their offices, while the 
Duc d’Orléans, anxious at Brussels, had automobiles 
ready, and fully expected a telegram bidding him come. 
Up to now the truth of M. Blanc’s report has not been 
denied ; only M. Guérin has thought it necessary to say 
that the Duke is an anti-Semite, and that he (M. Guérin) 
supports anyone who wishes to bring about the expul- 
sion of the Jews. 


In his letter to the press, M. Lebon neither excuses 
nor denies his cruel persecution of Captain Dreyfus 
while he was Minister of the Colonies. That a states- 
man and a diplomat should feel alarmed by the report 
that an American’ man-of-war was shortly to carry off 
the Captain is impossible to believe ; yet it was on the 
strength of this ludicrous rumour that M. Lebon had 
Captain Dreyfus put in irons. To be brazen at this 
moment can do M. Lebon no good—even M. 
Dérouléde has begun to turn: his vow to abide by 
the decision of the Conseil de Guerre, and his pro- 
clamation that an acquittal should be followed by 
the prosecution of war ministers, — and all 
those who had wilfully persecuted Captain Dreyfus, 
prove him to be a more finished diplomat than M. Lebon, 
more generous, and more honest. August 10 will prob- 
ably see the opening of the trial ; a month later its 
end. If acquitted, Captain Dreyfus will ask to be 
restored to the army. But in spité of his present 
determination to outlive the hostility he is bound to 
encounter from military quarters, we fear that he will 
be compelled to resign and retire. Only the army 
would lose by his resignation : men of his strength of 
character are not too numerous among French officers 
of to-day. 


The current theory that the attempted murder of the 
Servian Commander-in-Chief was organised by that 
astute gentleman himself is at the least plausible. In 
the first place, there is no surer avenue to popularity 


than abortive assassination ; the sorriest hero is exalted 


thereby ; and Milan is one who believes in getting popu- 
larity as well as money, honestly if possible, but at all 
events getting them. Then, while arousing the sym- 
pathies of the mawkish, he secures at the same time a 
pretext for stamping out Radicalism, the loud bark of 
which, though notoriously worse in Servia than its bite, 
has evidently alarmed him. But that which above all 
lends colour to the theory is the fact that, after the 
shots had been fired, Milan drew his sword and chased 
his assailant. They who know the temper of his 
coutage are convinced that he had nothing to fear. 
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It had been decided some time ago that the Tsare- 
vitch should not in any case succeed to the throne of 
Russia, but his sudden death following so quickly the 
birth of a third daughter to the Tsar has set people in 
St. Petersburg talking more than ever about possible 
events. Despite all the roseate reports of the health of 
the young Grand Duke Michael, who now stands next 
the throne, it is an open secret that neither he nor the 
Tsar could be called a good life even under favourable 
conditions, whilst the conditions of St. Petersburg are 
the most unfavourable of any European capital. It is 
natural then that eyes should be turned on the stalwart 
Vladimir, the Tsar’s uncle, who resembles his grand- 
father Nicholas in mind and body, and who in case of 
the death or serious illness of the young Grand Duke 
Michael would become next heir. But it is a mistake 
to say, as do some of the newspapers, that the Grand 
Duke is personally unpopular in Russia. Certainly 
there would be many marked changes if he were on 
the throne. 


The Grand Duke is one of the hardest working 
members of the Imperial family. He has just returned 
from his prolonged tour through Finland, Sweden, 
Norway, and the Lapland coast where he con- 
secrated and opened the new ice-free harbour and 
town of Ekaterina and Alexandrowsk. M. de Witte 
finds him extravagant, and the accounts of the new 
Expiatory Church in memory of Alexander II. which 
were in his keeping are certainly in a state of some 
confusion, but Russian Grand Dukes have never been 
men of business. The most persistent attacks made 
upon him by the Panslavists during his brother’s life- 
time were on the ground of his being a ‘‘German” 
and an agent of Prince Bismarck. But the average 
follower of M. Aksakoff was as mad on the question of 
German agents as a modern Anti-Dreyfusard. The 
Grand Duchess, Marie Paulovna, certainly was aggres- 
sively German in those days, being the only one of the 
Russian princesses who has refused to join the Ortho- 
dox Church, and as the Empress, like a good Dane, 
hated Prince Bismarck and all his works, there was no 
love lost between the Imperial sisters-in-law. 


The German Emperor still harps on his Penal 
Servitude Bill of which the Reichstag made such short 
work some weeks ago. Appeals to the Spirit of his 
Grandfather being found unequal to the occasion, he 
has fallen back on his eight-times removed ancestor, 
the Great Elector, and in a letter to his old tutor, Dr. 
Hingpeter, he declares that ‘‘as in his ancestor so in 
him there lives the inflexible determination to”—have 
his own way ‘‘in defiance of all opposition.” This is 
rather feeble bluster after all, for the Great Elector like 
the Great Frederick and all other great men in Prussia 
and out of it found out more than once that it was 
necessary to cut the coat according to the cloth. The 
idea of putting an end to strikes by penalising trade- 
unions is a foolish one, for there could be no means 
of enforcing such a statute in face of the dogged 
resistance of the workmen. The Reichstag are pro- 
bably quite as much alive as the Emperor. to the evils 
arising from strikes, but they know from experience 
that a Bill like that proposed would make matters 
worse instead of better, and all the Great Electors in 
the world cannot alter that simple fact. 


Very rightly the announcement that Sir Harry 
Johnston is appointed Special Commissioner for Uganda 
has been received with a chorus of unqualified approval. 
His marvellous record of successes in administration 
whether on the West Coast or in British Central Africa 
recommends him pre-eminently for those duties which 
he will presently proceed to undertake. The service 
which thus he gives to his country is no light one: to 
exchange the climate of Tunis for that of Uganda and 
there to overhaul and report upon the civil and military 
administration. We are glad to recognise the public 
spirit which has prompted this self-sacrifice. Happily, 
if the latest mails are to be trusted, his burden will be 
lightened in so far as the country is absolutely pacified 
for the present. 


The rapid development of the Klondike district is 
show n by the opening of the first section of the railway 
which is to connect Skagway on the tidal waters of the 
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Lynn Canal with the navigable waters of the Yukon. 
Thus, within little more than a year, a pleasant railway 
trip takes the place of a prolonged and appalling ex- 
pedition. How little the British public knows or cares 
about this district is shown by the persistent manner in 
which American ‘‘ yellow” prints try to foist upon us 
tales of conflicts between armed forces of Americans 
and Canadians, or approaching seizures of strategic 
points. Asa matter of fact, the United States have no 
armed forces to preserve order on their territory, while 
the Canadians have a highly organised and well-armed 
police. Any ‘‘conflict,” therefore, if it took place, would 
be between a rabble on one side and disciplined troops 
on the other. 


Every additional proof of the friendship the colonies 
bear to the Mother-country is gratifying, and the loyal 
and generous spirit displayed by Queensland is par- 
ticularly so. The offer in case of hostilities breaking 
out in the Transvaal of 250 mounted infantry-men is 
one of considerable importance. For the men are ex- 
cellent shots, ride well, and are especially skilled at 
shooting from behind boulders. In fact their training 
is very much akin to that which the Boers received 
before 1881. For the kind of fighting in question 
therefore the Australians would be invaluable. Nor 
would Canada be remiss in repeating the assistance 
she has on various occasions afforded the Mother- 
country. As Sir Charles Tupper says, the knowledge 
that the Empire is thus united should contribute to 
bring the Boers to their senses. 


The difficulty of inducing competent lawyers from the 
English Bar to accept seats in the Indian High Courts 
rightly has led to a revision of the rules for such appoint- 
ments. Henceforth Puisne judges will receive a salary of 
4,000 rupees monthly, or—taking exchange at 1s. 4d.— 
43,200 a year. The advantage is really greater, 
because the cost of living has not risen in full propor- 
tion to the fall of the rupee. The salary admits of 
saving, especially outside the Presidency towns, and a 
pension of £1,200 yearly is gained by 11} years’ actual 
service, or an invalid pension of half the amount after 
6} years. Retirement is compulsory at the age of 
sixty. Anover-crowded Bar should furnish many candi- 
dates for these appointments, though they will fail 
to attract men in the very first rank. 


The legal conundrum ‘‘ What is a place ? ” has again 
been exercising the minds of some of Her Majesty’s 
judges, barristers, solicitors, bookmakers, publicans, 
and the police. Summonses were taken out against 
two persons, against one for using a certain beer- 
house for the purpose of betting with persons resort- 
ing thereto, and against the other, the licensee of the 
said beerhouse, for allowing his house to be used by 
the former for that purpose. The magistrate dismissed 
both summonses, but the Divisional Court in a sense 
dismissed the magistrate. The great distinction 
between a case like this and that of a racecourse is 
that to a racecourse parties go with a view of betting 
with each other. They pay for their entrance into 
the enclosure, some to obtain a better view of the 
races, and some for the purpose of finding others to 
bet with them. Such parties are not in any sense 
owners or proprietors of the place, and are not, there- 
fore, using the place in the sense of the section. The 
beerhouse was kept in such a way that a professed 
betting man used it as his office, and with the entire 
consent of the licensee of the beerhouse, so that the 
latter was guilty of suffering his house to be used in 
contravention of thé Betting House Act. 


In another case, heard at a country police court, the 
question was also whether an offence had been com- 
mitted under Section 3 of the Betting House Act. At 
a race meeting held recently the defendant was standing 
on a box outside the betting ring or enclosure, and was 
told by the police, on the instructions of the lessees of 
the course, that if he persisted in remaining he would 
do so at his peril and that his name and address would 
be taken. The prosecution suggested that standing on 
the box was an indication of the defendant’s business 
and was for the purpose of his business, and that the 
above constituted an offence within the meaning of the 
Act, and to distinguish the case from Powell v. Kempton 
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Park there was here a user of a stand and not a mere 
general user of the ring. The magistrates decided to 
convict, but as they also agreed to state a case it is 
most probable that ‘‘ What is a place ?” will figure in the 
cause list next term. 


The London School Board was quite on its best 
behaviour this week. It could discuss even the religi- 
ous question without bitterness, the temperature of 
the debate varying inversely with that of the weather, 
a very unusual phenomenon in any debating society. 
One cannot help wondering if such a thing would 
have been possible had Mr. Diggle been present 
in the flesh instead of in the person -of Mr. Davies. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than the de- 
meanour of Mr. Macnamara, who admitted that 
the notorious compromise might need some day to 
come up for serious revi‘ion. In short, a question 
was for once religious and not burning — a happy 
development due largely to the studious moderation 
of Sir Charles Elliott and Mr. Bridgeman, who intro- 
duced it. This really looks as though there were 
some probability of the gravest problem of modern 
statesmanship (for if you believe in religion at all, you 
cannot regard anything as equally important with 
religious education) being one day solved. For our 
part we see no solution so good as that offered in 
Clause 27 of the ill-treated Education Bill of 1896; 
one of the most statesmanlike measures ever intro- 
duced in the House of Commons. 


Elections are so little affected by politics that it 
would be mere innocency to attempt to draw a political 
moral from East S. Pancras. However, it is a good 
thing Mr. Wrightson got in, as it adds an intelligent 
man to the House of Commons and tends to strengthen 
the hand of the Government during the Transvaal crisis. 
It is the more opportune that the Opposition are inclined 
to treat the South African question as a party matter. 
They seem to think that they may get the Government 
in a corner and a capital cry with which to carry the 
country. The baser sort of Radical ‘‘ organs” are 
already attacking Sir Alfred Milner, as they attacked 
Lord Elgin. Really, Radicals seem to find it so diffi- 
cult to keep on terms with those of their own party 
whom they send out on the business of the Empire, 
that it might be better tactics for them to appoint 
Unionists whom they could disavow witha much better 
grace and, we should hope, more enjoyment. 


The opposition to the Clergy Rating Bill leaves nothing 
to be desired by either of the great parties in Parliament. 
The Radicals have evinced once again their well-known 
hostility to the Established Church and its ministers : 
they have proved by speech and vote that, whereas for 
electioneering purposes (in Bucks and Herts for 
instance) the wrongs of the clergy are their especial 
care, yet they are determined to obstruct to the end any 
attempt to relieve the injustice under which the clergy 
suffer. The Unionist party, on the other hand, has the 
satisfaction of knowing that, although it has been 
deserted over and over again by so-called clerical 
supporters at the instance of an obscure Kent parson, 
they have done something real to readjust the burdens 
that cripple the clerical tithe-owners of the country. 
Let those clergy who were ingenuous enough at recent 
elections to vote Radical, in the vain hope of redress, 
scan the division lists upon this Bill. Their illusions 
will immediately disappear. 


The chief honours for obstruction to the Bill lie 
undoubtedly with Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. S. 
Evans can be ‘‘highly commended.” Time after time 
these great Parliamentarians deliver substantially the 
same oration until, as Mr. Balfour observed, the master- 
piece loses its original savour by vain repetition. They 
are well backed by a little knot of Welsh members and 
one or two London representatives, whilst the leader 
of the Opposition sits by, ‘‘ a transient and embarrassed 
phantom ” dans cette galére. A word of praise must 
be spoken for the Chairman of Committee, Mr. J. W. 
Lowther, for whose position and rulings Sir William 
and the others seem to have lost the traditional and 
due respect. We regret this decadence in Parliamentary 
manners towards an official whose uniform courtesy is 
an example to all. 
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There was a note of indecision in the Home Secretary’s 
Speech on the Home Office vote ; but there can hardly 
be a doubt that he is really as decided as either Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Lionel Holland, or Mr. Tennant, that in 
regard to the trades of match-making with yellow or white 
phosphorus, and the manufacture of pottery with lead 
glazes, the reports of Dr. Thorpe and his colleagues 
ought to be acted on as precisely as possible. It was 
universally agreed that the Home Secretary is hampered 
needlessly by the provision in the Act of 1891 that 
before Special Rules can be made for carrying on 
dangerous trades, there must be arbitration if employers 
are unwilling to adopt them. Another point of agree- 
ment is the necessity of extending the inspectorate— 
though hardly with sufficient decision as regards women 
inspectors—and of reorganising the system of inspec- 
tion. The first steps have already been taken in this 
direction by the Home Secretary with everybody’s 
approval. 

In respect of one important recommendation of Dr. 
Thorpe’s report, that young persons and women should 
be excluded from employment in certain dangerous 
departments of the pottery industry, we do not think 
the Home Secretary is without the legal powers for 
which he thinks legislation is necessary. That may 
be so as regards the prohibition of certain com- 
pounds of lead or the prohibition of raw lead. But 
he is entitled under the Act of 1895 to make special 
rules prohibiting, or otherwise regulating, the employ- 
ment of all or any classes of persons in certified 
dangerous trades ; and the manufacture of earthenware 
is one of them. Special rules made under this Act are 
not conditional upon arbitration ; but they have to be 
laid before Parliament for forty days. This power 
seems to have been overlooked in the course of the 
debate. 

The need for better medical supervision and inspec- 
tion appears particularly in the report on phosphorus. 
There is a good deal of doubt about its physiological 
action, but all authorities are agreed that the main 
danger of necrosis and other phosphorus effects lies 
in unsound teeth. When one thinks how utterly 
indifferent as to the condition of their teeth are per- 
sons belonging to the factory class, it is easily under- 
stood what a constant and yet avoidable danger 
exists owing to dental neglect. There are already 
special rules; but on the part of the workpeople 
there has been concealment because they do not like 
compulsory inspection, and on the part of many 
employers lax supervision. Inspection is not strict 
enough, and the smaller and less wealthy employers— 
always by the way the great hindrances to industrial 
and trade reforms—will not, under the plea of cannot 
on account of the expense, follow the example of others 
who have voluntarily introduced into their factories the 
regulations of the compulsory and more complete 
system of dental supervision and registration in force 
on the Continent. 


Lord Wemyss has been more successful in impressing 
Lord Salisbury with a sense of the perils of providing 
seats for shopgirls than of the danger of disfiguring 
S. Paul’s. So startled was the Prime Minister with 
the very neat epigram conveyed to him in a missive from 
Lord Wemyss on the cross-benches that he promptly rose 
and extinguished the Scotch Shop Assistants Bill, as it 
were with a wave of the hand. But the English and Irish 
Bill he met with argument and a dilatory plea. Were it 
possible to take the suggestion of a committee of 
inquiry in any other sense, we should say that courtesy 
demanded that their Lordships should acquiesce in 
the Prime Minister’s proposal. But on the only serious 
argument against the Bill—that it might tend to the 
diminution of employment for women—inquiry could 
throw no light. The shopkeeping employer, though 
he were as vindictive as Lord Salisbury described 
him, would hardly admit as much to an inquisitor 
for fear of counter-movements. For ourselves we 
do not believe that many shopkeepers would punish 
their assistants for the passage of an Act in which they 
had no hand. And if they would, still must it be the 
worst policy to yield to threats and violence of that kind. 
We have known many cases in East London where the 
enforcement of sanitary Acts has led to the eviction of 
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the tenant ; is that an argument against enforcing them ? 
To refrain from action for fear of a bad employer’s 
revenge is just to play his game; as he very well 
knows. 


What were the other arguments against the Bill? 
That there are worse evils than that with which it deals ; 
obviously not meant to be taken seriously. That em- 
ployers object to being inspected. So does a pick- 

cket—very strongly. As a fact, good employers 
and the more part are good) do not object to inspection, 
but rather put every facility in the inspector’s way. 
That much can be done without legislation. And this 
is a reason why legislation should not be used for the 
residue which cannot be! That worse may follow. We 
can appreciate the sagacity of not risking well for the 
sake of better but we cannot acquiesce in leaving 
bad alone for fear of worse. There is yet one more 
argument ; the brilliantly original contribution of Sir 
Blundell Maple. ‘‘It is a direct interference with the 
liberty of the subject.” Liberty of the subject! Is 
there a social or industrial scandal under heaven the 
blessed phrase has not been invoked to shelter? 
Sir Blundell very probably imagined he was citing a 
phrase as pre-eminently Tory as it was fine and rotund ; 
but he would have been wiser if in his letter to the 
Premier he had kept to matters of which, being at 
home with them, he could speak to some purpose, 
and not strayed beyond his depth into political science. 
He should remember there are people still living who 
ped read his draft Bill for the Better Government of 

ndon. 


That any system of military compulsion would be 
repugnant to Englishmen, and that it should not be 
resorted to until all other expedients have failed, are 
points on which most people will agree with Lord 
Lansdowne. Certainly should it ever be necessary to 
resort to it, the militia ballot system will not be suffi- 
cient for the purpose. The Secretary for War does 
not appear altogether dissatisfied with the present 
recruiting results. But the state of things is bad 
enough in all conscience. As he himself admits, little 
or no progress is being made in augmenting the 
strength of the army as sanctioned by Parliament. 
Mr. Wyndham recently admitted to a deficiency of 
14,000 men. When one considers how carefully such 


a return would be prepared with a view to showing as: 


many men available as possible, it is certain that this 
paper calculation would not exaggerate the deficiency. 


Although the Volunteers generally have much head- 
way to make up before they can be considered an 
efficient force, most of the London corps are excellent. 
The great review of last Saturday was in every way 
satisfactory as regards the staff arrangements. But 
the locale—for which the military authorities were not 
to blame—was a great mistake. It should of course 
have taken place in some open space, where all could 
have seen it. Even had Hyde Park been temporarily 
damaged, what would it have mattered in comparison 
with the good which might have been achieved? As it 
was they who could not afford to buy seats were, as 
far as the march past was concerned, altogether out 
of the show. 


A century ago it was the fashion to make merry over 
the intolerance of sober, well-meaning men, who were 
ready to burn each other for the turn of a tenet. To- 
day the four corners of Europe are in an uproar and, 
despite various political pretexts, the fount and origin 
oe clearly in each case to the intolerance of irreligion. 

rom Valencia and Barcelona we hear of outrages 
upon innocent nuns and friars; in Belgium barricades 
are raised against the representatives of a majority, 
which is for Church and State; in Austria ‘‘ Los von 
Rom ” has been erected into a party watchword ; even in 
law-abiding England, brawling in church has been 
induced by the hatred of historic religion. So far, 
authorit$ has maintained itself more or less excellently 
against such political expression of freethought, but 
ominous evidence has been furnished, that the freedom 
of freethinkers is limited to opinions whose prime 
characteristic is the absence of all devout thought. 
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SAVE US FROM THE PEACEMAKERS! 


LAST week we welcomed cordially the co-operation 

of Messrs. Schreiner and Hofmeyr in the task 
of settling the Transvaal question. We did so, 
because we believed at the time that the Cape Premier 
and the leader of the Afrikander Bond had no other 
object in view than to secure for their fellow-subjects 
in the Transvaal a liberal measure of political rights, 
because, in a- word, we assumed that these gentlemen, 
though Dutch Afrikanders by race, placed the interests 
of the British Empire before all other considerations. 
What has happened in the interval materially modifies 
our opinion of their conduct. Without waiting to hear 
what Sir Alfred Milner had to say about Mr. Kruger’s 
new franchise law, Messrs. Schreiner and Hofmeyr have 
publicly declared that the concessions are adequate, and 
ought to be accepted by the Imperial Government. 
They have gone further, for they have asserted, if the 
cable reports are true, that there is now no ground for the 
intervention of the British Government in the affairs of 
South Africa. It therefore appears that the chief pre- 
occupation of Messrs. Schreiner and Hofmeyr was, not 
that the Transvaal Uitlanders should obtain an immediate 
and reasonable share in the government of the country 
which they support by their taxes, but that Dutch 
influence in South Africa should not be weakened either 
by too large an admission to power of Britons, or by 
the appearance on the scene of a British army. It was 
of supreme importance to these intriguers that Mr. 
Kruger should give neither too much, nor too little. 
Not too much, for whete would the Aftikander Bond be 
if the Transvaal were suddenly Anglicised? Not too 
little, for the landitig of an artfiy corps meansa seritetice 
of obscurity to the Bond, for soifie tittie to corte, at all 
events. Hence the haste with which Mr. Hoftneyr 
rushed off to Pretoria to induce Mr. Kruger and’ his 
executive to give just’ as rttuch as the Bord’ fondly 
hoped the Uitlanders and Sir Alfred Milner wotld 
accept, or at all evetitsas would make it very difficult for 
the Imperial Government to interfere. It is a clever 
game; arid this is not'the first time in history that’ it 
has suited a political party to play one race against 
another, and to hold the scale between them. Whether’ 
it is a gate compatible with that allegiance’ which 
Messrs. Schreiner and Hofmeyr have sworfi to render 
to the Queen and her vicegerent in South Africa; is a 
question which we miust leave to the judgitient of our 
readers. But it is a game which has not succeeded, 
and will not succeed, for there is no chance of Mr. 
Kruger’s proposals being accepted as adequate by Her 
Majesty’s Government: 

Obviously it would have been better if these self- 
appointed peacemakers had not interfered between Mr. 
Kruger and Sir Alfred Milner. They have aggravated 
the situation by their Hardly concealed partiality for the 
Boer Government. They have done themselves an 
infinity of harm in the eyes of their British fellow- 
colonists by betraying that their only object is to avert 
Imperial intervention. Plainly, there is no settlement 
which Messrs: Schreiner and Hofmeyr would not 
eagerly recommend if only they can keep English red- 
coats out of the country. We are disappointed in 
Messrs. Schreiner and Hofmeyr not only as loyalists, 
but as'statesmen. If anything could ruin the political 
future.of the Bond, it is the line its leaders are taking now. 
If the Cape Premier and Mr. Hofmeyr felt that their 
sympathies leaned towards Mr. Kruger, they would 
have done far better to hold aloof from the con- 
troversy altogether. As it is, they have only succeeded 
in dividing the Cape Colony into two bitterly hostile 
camps, between whom the ordinary amenities of 
civilised intercourse are almost suspended. They have 
produced a political situation in which the Governor 
and High Commtissioner, represetiting the Queer, is 
on one side and his Ministers are on the other of 
a burning and vital question. We feel sure that the 


‘tact of Sir Alfred Milner will enablehim to steer through 


these constitutional difficulties without a rupture; but 
it might be necessary for the High Cothmissioner to 
step in front of the colonial Govertior, atid in the interests: 
of South Africa as a whole to put the Cape Ministry in 
its place, or out of it. With regard to Great Britain 
and the Transvaal we take the exact positioti to be 
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this. Mr. Chamberlain has written a despatch to be 
communicated to the government of the South African 
Republic specifying certain breaches of the Conven- 
tion and asking for redress. That despatch has not 
yet been answered: it has been delayed until the 
new franchise law was passed, or settled. We pre- 
sume that Mr. Kruger will now reply to Mr. 
Chamberlain, will allude to the incident of the 
Bloemfontein Conference, and will officially announce 
the changes in the electoral law. This despatch 
ought to be in the hands of the Colonial Secre- 
tary by the middle of August. We are not in any 
Cabinet secrets, but we have little doubt that Mr. 
Chamberlain will rejoin that Mr. Kruger’s proposals 
are quite inadequate, as they would only immediately 
enfranchise an insignificant number of Uitlanders. It 
will be pointed out to Mr. Kruger that a nine years’ or 
indeed a seven years’ qualifying period, even if retrospec- 
tive, is far too long, and doubtless Sir Alfred Milner’s 
proposal of a five years’ residence will be again put 
forward, this time in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
as to our meaning or intentions. In the meantime our 
military forces in South Africa will be so increased as 
to ensure the preservation of peace, and the protection of 
our vast interests. We are glad to know that the Govern- 
ment are unanimous in the prosecution of a firm policy. 


THE ALASKAN IMBROGLIO. 


AS the month of August approaches, the prospect of 

the reassembling of the Anglo-American Com- 
mission recedes. Points of difference between Canada 
and the United States become more distinct and hopes 
of reaching any sort of common ground to start from 
more nebulous. The political exigencies of the moment 
are unfortunately but shifting sands on which to con- 
struct a durable and honourable understanding, but 
this is the foundation on which arrangements with the 
United States have to be built up. Consequently it 
would be unphilosophical to show surprise when we find 
American statesmen openly advocating the denunciation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and responsible writers 
calmly endorsing their views. If this is done in the green 
tree of the ‘‘Anglo-Saxon Entente,” what will follow in the 
very dry period of its decay? As we pointed out a few 
weeks ago, it is so difficult to gauge the shape which 
the plans of our public opinion will assume in any given 
case that it is vain to forecast the effect which an 
arrogant Alaskan Message from President McKinley 
might have in England. As the time for the Presiden- 
tial nominations approaches he may find the Cleveland 
precedent too tempting to neglect. Whether or no the 
British people would a second time accept what 
American writers proudly refer to as ‘‘such a sét- 
back as England had not received for a hundred 
years,” it is impossible to conjecture, but we may be 
well assured that the situation now growing to a head 
on the Alaskan boundary is very differently dangerous 
from that in which President Cleveland’s Monroe 
heroics proved so successful. Instead of an insigni- 
ficant dependency like British Guiana, our client on 
the Yukon is our premier colony. We shall not ignore 
Canadian claims as we ignored the protests of our sub- 
jects on the Venezuelan borderland. We have a right 
to demand that Canada’s attitude should be a reason- 
able one and in accordance with the comity of civilised 
nations; but, once convinced of that, we shall have to 
support her in all efforts to achieve a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the Alaskan problem. 

Ridiculous attempts are made from day to day by 
correspondents from Washington to mislead public 
opinion in England, but they may safely be ignored as 
they invariably contradict themselves within twenty-four 
hours. The perusal of the dry, but accurate, official 
account of the Conference is enough for the seeker 
after truth. It is true that if it were not for Canada an 
arrangement between England and the United States 
might be made to-morrow; it is also true that if there 
were no British subjects in the Transvaal, the Boer 
Government would be poor but honest, and we 
should have no quarrel with them. It is no less 
true that if Newfoundland were not a British colony we 
should not dispute with the French about its fisheries. 


The quarrel may be Canada’s, but we saddled it upon 
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her by our own indifference to an accurate settlement 
in 1825. With the lessons of Oregon and Maine before 
us we are not likely again to abandon territory to the 
United States, except at the bidding of some impartial 
tribunal. Such a tribunal we have all along demanded 
and the United States refused. First we asked for an 
American and English jurist and a third chosen by the 
two. Such a tribunal would: have been enough for 
decisions and not enough for varieties of divergent 
views, with the advantage of a casting vote. The 
United States refused, and proposed three jurists 
from each side with no casting vote. Such a 
tribunal would not only decide nothing, but would in 
all probability have made confusion worse confounded. 
We wanted a complete settlement and wisely declined 
it. The American commissioners then countered with 
a South American statesman as an ideal sole arbitrator. 
Even New York journals saw the frivolity of such a 
proposal from the disciples of Monroe. With as much 
reason might the Tsar propose to submit some 
difference with us to the judgment of M. Dérouléde. 
Whether Canada or the United States is more reason- 
able as to the tribunal desired let the fair-minded 
reader say. As to points in dispute, they are many and 
complicated. Great Britain is ready to refer them all, 
given an impartial tribunal ; not so the United States. 
“*Let us follow the Venezuelan precedent,” we say. 
‘Then at your bidding we submitted 109,000 square 
miles to arbitration, containing many settlements of our 
subjects, who would rather not become citizens of 
Venezuela.” To this pathetic, and surely not unreason- 
able, appeal, backed up by the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Entente,” 
the State Department return a non-possumus and 
demand that in any case ‘‘all towns or settlements on 
tide-water, settled under the authority of the United 
States and under the jurisdiction of the United States 
at the date of this treaty, shall remain within the 
territory and jurisdiction of the United States.” To 
this our commissioners responded that it was to depart 
widely from Venezuelan rules and that such a sweeping 
claim by the United States was such as ‘‘ justice, reason 
and the equities of the case did not require.” It is not 
so evident, as we are bidden to assume, that the un- 


reasonableness of Canada was the stumbling block over 


which the commission fell. 

The correct interpretation of the treaty between this 
country and Russia made in 1825 is one of those 
questions eminently fitted for submission to a select 
tribunal of competent jurists. Itis also one that should 
be settled once for all after proper discussion, otherwise 
it remains fruitful in dangerous dispute for the future. 
That is why the American proposal of six jurists was 
hopelessly unsatisfactory. The clauses of the treaty in 
question on which the discussion arises bristle with 
arguable points of international law. What is the 
exact meaning of ‘‘ the windings of the coast”? Are 
the islands which lie between mainland and ocean the 
coast? Is the ‘‘ coast-line” to be traced sixty miles 
inland along the intricacies of the Lynn Canal or does 
it cross its narrow entrance and follow the ocean shore 
northward ? These are some of the questions we have 
asked to have submitted to the tribunal. In any case, 
reply the other side, if we lose we must keep Dyea and 
Skagway, which lie on the north of the Lynn Canal and 
tap the Klondyke traffic, before we submit the Lynn 
Canal to arbitration. Yes, replies Canada, provided 
that we, should we lose, may have Pyramid Harbour, 
which lies a little south of them. Thereupon the in- 
dignant correspondent from Washingtton telegraphs 
over an ‘‘unprincipled attempt of Canada to appro- 
priate Pyramid Harbour,” but says nothing of the 
previous demand by the State Department for Dyea 
and Skagway. Then we have the cry, ‘Shall 
we sacrifice American citizens settled in these 
territories?” But what of English subjects in 
Venezuela? Is Canadian government likely to be 
worse than that of a South American Republic ? 
In short all disingenuous attempts to evade the 
real issue come to this—that Canada is ready 
to submit all the matters in dispute to an im- 
partial tribunal which shall decide once for all. 
The United States demand a tribunal which is either a 
farce, like the South American statesman, or not likely 
to settle anything, like the equal number of jurists from 
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each side. Furthermore they will not submit everything 
without reservation. Other attempts to confuse the issue, 
when tracked to their source, ultimately resolve them- 
selves into this—that the Canadians are very unreason- 
able ; since 1867 the United States have been in Alaska, 
there have been no disputes until gold was discovered 
in Klondike. As a matter of fact it was the Canadian 
Government which, in 1877, sent an engineer to survey 
the boundary, and his provisional line was accepted as 
a working basis by the United States. Again, in 1885, 
a Canadian jurist first pointed out the grave reasons 
there were to doubt whether the limits claimed by the 
United States were those actually intended by the 
framers of the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1825. The 
gold discovery only awoke a slumbering dispute, it did 
not create a claim by Canada. We cannot make 
more concessions to the United States without Canadian 
acquiescence, and our own experience in that direction 
does not give us much hope of their efficacy if we do. 
Lord Palmerston after the Ashburton Treaty wrote, ‘‘ You 
give up to-day to the Americans, who are an exacting 
people, a point which you deem of small importance ; 
this is certain to lead to your being asked to give up 
another point of more importance to-morrow. Every 
man who seeks popularity will attempt to gain it at 
your expense.” Unfortunately the story of fifty years 
has confirmed the sagacious forecast of Palmerston. 
We are not this time in a position to try to satisfy 
demands that will have no satisfaction. Even Lord 
Charles Beresford sadly acknowledges that the ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Entente” has given us no help where we might 
have fairly looked for it in China. If it does nothing to 
modify the American attitude in Alaska, it will have 
proved not less evanescent than the bubbles of the 
champagne on which it floated into existence. 


INDIA’S MONEY POLICY. 


6 he recommendations of the Indian Currency Com- 
» mittee, though qualified by four dissentient notes, 
are put forward with greater unanimity than its con- 
stitution led its critics to expect. Members and wit- 
nesses alike include representatives of different schools 
and of opposing interests, who found themselves con- 
fronted with proposals of a very conflicting and often 
of a very elaborate nature. Yet the main position 
seems simple enough when divested of technical 
obscurities. For all purposes of internal business the 
silver currency of India has been found adequate. In 
spite of the disturbance of the gold value of silver, the 
rupee has for Indian circulation proved at least as 
satisfactory as the limping standard of France, or the 
wood-pulp money of Canada. Prices, measured by 
the free silver standard of India, altered on the 
whole less than prices measured by the gold standard 
of England. It is safe to assert that if India 
had only to consider its internal transactions, the evils 
of the depreciated rupee would not have assumed inter- 
national or even national importance. But unfortunately 
India is a debtor country ; its Government has incurred 
large obligations which have to be discharged in gold, 
while its revenues are collected entirely in silver. Before 
the fall in silver, these obligations, stated as twenty 
millions sterling yearly, would represent two hundred 
millions of rupees ; to-day they would represent three 
hundred, and a few years ago they would have repre- 
sented something approaching four hundred millions. 
Fresh taxation has from time to time been imposed to 
meet this enormous and profitless charge, but this 
resource has been exhausted. The committee recognise 
that any new taxes would be in the highest degree 
unwise and would be attended with political danger. A 
portion of the population, chiefly the European section, 
has suffered in the same way as theGovernment. Not less 
serious has been the mischief to trade and the exclusion 
of foreign capital caused by the instability of exchange. 
The remedy had to be sought in some readjustment of 
the currency system. Such a remedy it was the object 
of the committee to devise. 

When the failure of international negotiations to 
secure a double standard:threw India back on her own 
resources, she sought six years ago to secure her end 
by closing her mints to all coinage, in order that the 
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restriction in volume of her currency might keep up its 
exchange value. At the same time a safety valve was 
provided to permit a marginal currency in gold and to 
prevent the gold value of the rupee being forced above 
sixteenpence. After various vicissitudes this scheme 
at last succeeded in establishing a fairly steady ex- 
change for the time being, and in accumulating a sub- 
stantial gold reserve. But it produced, or threatened to 
produce, other evils. Itis artificial and it is precarious : 
it does not command the confidence required to attract 
capital, and there is no certainty that it could be main- 
tained under adverse conditions of trade. Even if the 
status quo might have been usefully prolonged, the 
action of the Government of India has precipitated a 
decision. The committee had certainly no lack of alter- 
native schemes from which it could make a selection. 
That propounded by the Government of India proposed 
violently to contract the existing volume of rupees till 
each of them acquired the exchange value of ts. 4d. 
and to retain it at that par by further contractions when 
necessary. The scarcity of coin which this process 
might create was to be averted by accumulating a 
gold reserve in India which would not form a part of 
the active currency of the country but discharge the 
doubtful function of inspiring confidence. When the 
desired point had been reached, sovereigns could be 
declared legal tender and the currency so reinforced. 
But Government would not itself undertake the coinage 
and issue of gold. This scheme has found no friends. 
The Report courteously strives to conceal the contempt 
which the committee, like the rest of the world, must 
feel for it and devotes a whole section to its exposure. 
But Lord Elgin’s Government is discredited in its 
financial policy by the summary condemnation of its 
proposals and the refutation of the principle on which 
they were based. The merit of the committee’s 
recommendations will be found rather in what they 
have avoided than in what they have accepted. 
They have firmly rejected artificial schemes and 
doubtful nostrums which promised no finality, and 
they have added many a heavy stone to the cairns 
piled over the graves of various dangerous and 
dishonest fallacies; they have marked with warning” 
boards the blind roads which further developments 
should avoid, and they have abstained from denuncia- 
tion of principles which find acceptance nearly every- 
where outside England. Their constructive measures 
are characterised by extreme caution and at some 
points by disappointing vagueness. The practical 
advance on the status quo in their recommendations 
is the opening of the mints to the public coinage of 
gold and the establishment of gold as a legal tender. 
They pronounce in favour of a gold currency as well as 
a gold standard, but they leave the provision of that 
currency to the operation of trade, and they apparently 
do not contemplate at present any general circula- 
tion of the standard metal. Their estimate of 
the danger to such a currency from hoarding is 
opposed to the weight of qualified evidence, and 
ignores the impetus to an immemorial habit which 
would be given by the supply of gold in small quantities 
of guaranteed weight and fineness. No doubt absorp- 
tion in hoards need be little feared for a gold currency 
with no gold in circulation and this is what the com- 
mittee’s argument comes to; but it does not much 
advance the question. 

It is when they touch the crucial point of maintaining: 
under adverse conditions the par of exchange which has 
been reached under favouring circumstances that the 
committee’s recommendations leave most to be desired. 
The effect of a large excess of imports over exports or 
an extraordinary addition to the sterling charges is 
nowhere discussed, though it can scarcely have escaped 
the committee’s attention. It is at least not denied’ 
that an unfavourable balance of trade if sufficiently pro- 
longed must imperil any arrangement which is not su 
ported by an immense amount of gold, whether in 
circulation or reserve. That amount in all probability 
must largely exceed any stock that is likely to be accu- 
mulated under the measures now recommended. The 
report throws little light on the policy to be adopted’ 
should sucha contingency arise. It merely says that 
the gold reserve should be freely available for foreign: 
remittances whenever the exchange falls below specie 
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point, and that the Government of India should 
make its gold available for this purpose, under such 
conditions as the circumstances of the time may 
render desirable. The cautious wording of the passage 
leaves it undecided whether the reserve will be ‘‘ avail- 
able ” to the public or be appropriated for State remit- 
tances. The commercial world will scarcely find in this 
an assurance that convertibility at the fixed rate will be 

ermanently established for exchange purposes. There 
is not only no indication that Government will uphold 
its ‘‘ permanent ”’ rate with all its resources, but there is 
a direct recommendation, backed by a strong minority 
vote, against gold loans which are the resource most 
obviously suggested. Unless the Secretary of State or 
the Indian Government can add something more explicit, 
it may well be doubted whether capital will find in these 
vague declarations a sufficient guarantee of permanence 
to tempt it to India, or the Government obtain final 
deliverance from its troubles. The system, as the 
present recommendations shape it, is a fair-weather 
vessel which will have to be tried by the stress of storm 
before it can be pronounced seaworthy. The depre- 
ciation of silver has placed the Government of India in 
a position where it has only a choice of evils. Having 
found the evil of unrestricted silver coinage intoler- 
able, it has now to face those dangers which attend a 
gold standard with a limited gold reserve and a still 
more limited gold currency. It is precluded by the 
absence of international combination from the only 
‘solution which avoids the grave objections that must 
always exist against a State-regulated currency. There 
is significance therefore in the committee’s remark that 
the establishment of a gold standard would not pre- 
clude India hereafter from considering responsible pro- 
posals for an international agreement if circumstances 
should render such negotiations practicable. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SIX MONTHS’ 
TRADE. 


|= foreign trade of England has been subject to 
various ups and downs during the last six months, 
but the general tendency has been distinctly ‘‘ up.” 
The home exports have increased (comparing the past 
half-year with the like period of 1898) by £8,800,000— 
equal to 7°82 per cent. In this figure we have not 
taken into account the value of the British-built ships 
sold to the foreigner, because until this year they did 
not appear at all in the Trade Returns; but an exami- 
nation of ‘‘ Lloyd’s Register ” indicates that 1899 is 
about the same as 1808 in the shipyards, and the general 
ratio of growth in English exports would therefore not be 
appreciably affected if the ship sales were included. The 
aggregate import returns also show a growth in the six 
months by about three-quarters of a million, but as the 
re-exports of foreign and colonial merchandise have also 
grown by about one and a half million, the net result 
is a diminution in the amount of money we have been 
expending on foreign goods—a circumstance which 
gives the economic student a breath of relief, though 
the relief is cut short by consideration of the fact 
that these decreased import returns are mainly conse- 
quent on the breaking away of the Leiter corner, 
which made wheat dear in the spring and early summer 
of 1898, and on a big drop in the imports of raw 
materials for textile manufactures. As a matter of fact, 
the import of wheat and flour was greater in the six 
months that have just passed than in the first half of 
1898, in spite of the good harvest of last year, though 
the amount paid for our duty-free food imports was 2} 
millions less. The fall in our imports of raw materials 
for textile manufactures is seriously large ; it amounts in 
value to over 3} millions, equal to 8 per cent. of the total 
import during the first half of last year. Nor is the 
decline explained, as in the case of food, by famine 
prices last year; on the whole, prices in these raw 
materials will be found to tally very nearly in the two 
periods. The only explanation appears to be that the 
transient boom in textile manufactures is once more 
preparing to collapse, just as masters and men and 
shopkeepers are beginning to feel its good effects. It 
is notewo?thy, moreover, that though we have been 
importing less wool and cotton, we have been re- 
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exporting to foreign factories much more of both: we 
sent away of the two materials about a million pounds 
worth more last half-year than in the first half of 1898, 
further reducing our import for home consumption by 
that amount. But there is no diminution in our im- 
ports of manufactured articles; these are £1,625,600 
greater in value, bringing up the total to the record 
figure of nearly 46 millions for the six months. This 
means that England, whom certain belated economists 
and journalists still persist in regarding as the world’s 
manufacturer, is spending over 90 millions sterling a 
year in foreign manufactures which might just as well 
be bought at home, for the betterment of home industry. 
We are buying of foreign manufacturers nearly half 
as much as we receive from the sale abroad of our own 
manufactures. 

Let us now glance at the export trade. Undoubtedly 
the figures look well in comparison with last year. As 
we have said, they show a total increase of 48,800,000 
—equal to 7°82 per cent., comparing the first six months 
of 1898 and 1899 respectively. If this ratio of increase 
could be maintained long enough, we might hope to get 
back tothe levelof 1890. True, ’tis not a very brilliant 
or inspiring ideal; but these are the days when in- 
dustrial England has to be content with small favours. 
The favour of getting back to the level of 1890 appears a 
yet smaller thing when looked at in conjunction with the 
circumstances: (1) that the population of these islands 
is probably 3} millions greater than in 1890, and there- 
fore a total export now of the same amount means a 
less amount per head; (2) that the exports of nearly 
all other countries are increasing, and in the principal 
countries are increasing at a very much greater ratio ; 
for the world-market has expanded a good deal since 
i890. Take the case of our two chief competitors, the 
United States and Germany. It would not console 
those nations much to tell them that possibly, by great 
luck and exertion, they might hope in the course of a 
year or two to get back to the level of 1890. Germany’s 
exports were worth 166} millions in 1890, and 200 
millions last year: the United States’ exports were 
worth 176 millions in 1890, and 251 millions in 1898. 
Should the second half of 1899 present a similar ratio 
of increase in our exports as the first half witnessed, 
we may look for a total of 242} millions for the year, 
to compare with 263} millions ten years earlier. 
Further, the industrial and economic quality of our 
exports has diminished. Included in the 2635 millions 
of the 1890 total are 19 millions worth only of coal ; 
but (proceeding on the figures already available) in 
1899 we shall be sending away for the consumption 
of foreign navies and foreign competing factories over 
214 millions worth of coal. Again, we supplied the 
foreigner with but 5} millions worth of machinery for 
stocking his rival factories in 1893 (the figures are not 
available for 1890) ; this year we shall supply him with 
nearly seven millions worth. 

Undoubtedly, then, trade has revived in England 
recently, but we are very far from getting back to our 
old prosperity, notwithstanding that the world-market 
is expanding daily. Profits are being cut finer and 
finer, and the industries on which we are coming to 
rely more and more for the employment of our people 
are not, from various points of view, the best or the safest 
industries economically. Nor have we any guarantee 
of a continuance of the present briskness in trade; we 
depend for much of our wealth on cotton manufacture ; 
but there is no fact which strikes the student of inter- 
national industry more forcibly at this time than the 
great and almost universal growth of cotton manufac- 
ture in the world, and the ominous signs of over- 
production in all quarters. The United States, for 
example, have been of late bending their energies 
towards the production of cotton manufactures as well 
as of raw cotton, and with such success that theyfare 
already beginning to wonder how they are to dispose 
of the surplus which is accumulating. In a country of 
such mean manufacturing account as Italy we find the 
same phenomenon: the production of cotton goods last 
year exceeded the demand. Yet more sinister is the 
growth of cotton manufacture among the under-paid 

oples of the Orient. India continues steadily to 
increase her output ; Japan has made immense strides ; 
and we are threatened with a crop of mills in China as 
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soon as Europe shall have got in hand that huge 
country, teeming with industrious workers at starvation 
wages ; already indeed the mills are going up, and are 
being fitted with the best European machinery. All 
these things are against Lancashire. Again, where 
would England be without her great iron and steel 
industries? They too are very seriously threatened, 
and the present strange spurt in the iron and steel 
trades all over the world only hides the danger from 
Englishmen’s eyes; though we note that men of 
authority in the iron and steel trades are appreciating 
the position and talking unpleasantly of the future. 
Germany and Belgium have taken much of our 
trade from us, but the United States are yet more 
formidable competitors. They have practically ceased 
to import from us, though not so many years back our 
iron and steel manufacturers regarded the American 
market as the pice de résistance of their trade. The 
American market has been converted into the American 
competitor : in 1896 the Yankees exported iron and steel 
and its manufactures to the value of 48} million dollars, 
in 1897 to the value of 62? million dollars, in 1898 to 
the value of 82? million dollars. Their huge works, 
magnificent plant and powerful trade organisation 
have made them the world’s ironmasters ; and when 
the inevitable time of over-production arrives, though 
they will suffer, they will not with their immense pro- 
tected home market suffer as will unprotected Britons. 
Here is a final consideration. Much of our present 
good trade is the result of the spurt in shipbuilding. 
And this also is largely caused by the recent huge 


’ increase in the naval armaments both of England and of 


foreign nations. Lloyd’s latest returns already give 
indications that the top of the boom has been 
reached and passed, and even if the shipbuilding 
trade could remain permanently at its present level, 
there is no guarantee that British yards would continue 
permanently at their present level of employment. 
On the contrary, the indications are the other way. 
Foreign nations, some by the aid of bounties, are stimu- 
lating native shipbuilding, and the United States are pre- 

aring big efforts to wiest England’s supremacy from 

er. And past experience is an ominous indicator of the 
success of any effort of industrial competition to which 
the ‘‘ greatest nation on earth” sets its mind. 


ARAB HORSES IN ENGLAND. 


long generations it was deemed im- 

possible to purchase Arab mares. Inferior colts 
made their way sometimes into India or Egypt, but the 
Bedawi considered their mares as their own flesh and 
blood and would as soon have bartered away the wives 
and children with whom the faithful creatures dwelt 
cheek by jowl in the tents. The love of the Arab for 
his mare has passed into a proverb; it surpasses the 
Preacher’s devotion to wisdom. She is his friend and 
confidant rather than his beast of burthen, and she has 
learned to return her master’s love and confidence with 
interest. Her gentleness, intelligence and good 
manners have been developed through the lapse of 
ages beyond those of any other animal, and, as many 
consider the Arabs to be the first of the human, so all 
must admit them to be at the head of the equine race in 
beauty, grace and chivalry. What wonder, then, that 
breeders should long have cast covetous eyes towards 
Arabia, picturing to themselves what marvels they 
might procure and produce, if only they might penetrate 
within the close preserve and steal away a mare. But 
the depositories of the traditions of the medizval spirit 
were not to be beguiled into a sale of their birthright ; 
force and fraud remained equally impotent in the cradle 
of religion. It was not until an intrepid explorer, instinct 
with the spirit of the Orient, made his way among them 
that they were prevailed upon to yield as a favour toa 
friend what gold nor guns would never have extorted 
from them. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has done enough for 


‘the Arab cause to entitle him to this utmost measure of 


their gratitude, and he has since amply requited it by 
the tribute of honour which he has extorted for Arabia 
from every aficionado of horses. He may also claim 
to ‘have inspired a more practical spirit among the 
tribesmen, who now realise that there is nothing neces- 
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sarily derogatory about horse-dealing, that their high 
privilege may honourably be shared with the world at 
large. For the intending purchaser, however, a ,pil- 
grimage to the Nejed is not to be recommended, asthe 
memory of monopoly maintains the prices very high, 
and the risks of travel and acclimatisation are enormous. 
Moreover, the improved conditions of feed, care and 
scientific training through many acclimatised genera- 
tions have rendered the English-bred Arab as far 
superior to his progenitor as a garden flower is to the 
wild variety. Mr. Blunt’s stable has been a unique 
experiment and has afforded unique results, with which 
he has every reason to be satisfied. For his own 
purposes he finds nothing to equal the breed, which he 
may claim to have brought into being. For hunting, 
hack-riding and driving, his horses will stand compari- 
son with any others obtainable in England at ten times 
their price. And as polo ponies they possess an 
unrivalled advantage in the natural shortness of 
their stature. The polo standard of height is 
14°2, and it is well-nigh impossible to obtain 
thoroughbreds which will satisfy it, whereas it is rare 
to find Arabs exceeding it. Their inherited intelli- 
gence is also a supreme recommendation for the game, 
which seems almost to play itself when once they have 
acquired its rudiments. Anyone, moreover, who has 
had any experience of breaking in horses, will be 
amazed by the difference of his task when he sets to 
work upon an Arab. It is as though a schoolmaster, 
accustomed to teach a class of Sussex yokels, were 
suddenly transported to Yorkshire or Cornwall. 

If, however, as seems likely, Arabs have any great 
future before them in this country, it will be for breed- 
ing purposes, and, once the precise formula shall have 
been discovered, great results may be anticipated from 
crossing them with English thoroughbreds. Some ex- 
periments have already been made, and they afford a 
large measure of promise. Mr. Blunt sent one of his 
stallions this year to Yorkshire, and easily obtained 
double fees from the canny breeders of that classic 
region. It is still early to prognosticate as to the 
result, but the local breeders have manifested their 
appreciation by a zealous competition for the privilege 
of future entries. Some sixteen years ago the Duke of 
Westminster put Bend Or to an Arab mare named 
Basilisk. The produce was a filly, from which Lord 
Bradford obtained Alfragan, the winner of a number 
of races, including the Dee Stakes. From another Arab 
mare Lord Bradford obtained the winner of several 
good races in the first generation. As each of the 
mares in question was exceptionally slow, it seems to 
be capable of argument that the Arabs’ notorious defi- 
ciency in speed may not be a bar to their producing 
very fast stock, and that their other excellencies may 
alone be perpetuated. The failure of the Arab race at 
Newmarket demonstrated what indeed was already well 
known, that the strength of this horse does not lie in 
his speed. Whether the extraordinary staying powers, 
which are developed by great trials of endurance at 
home in the desert, are likely to survive the easier life 
of an English stable, can scarcely yet be determined, 
but there has yet been no sign of deterioration, and 
every doctrine of heredity favours the belief that these 
powers must have their influence upon future genera- 
tions. 

The great Arab studs of Europe are the Russian, the 
Austrian, the German and the Turkish. In England 
the work has practically been left to one individual, and 
it is surely high time that the Government should 
interest itself in an enterprise which might easily attain 
a development of national moment. Serious experiment 
has convinced military experts on the Continent that, 
for the wear and tear of a campaign, Arab blood is un- 
rivalled. Until recently, the English thoroughbred was 
regarded as the ideal stock, but it has now come to 
be admitted, at least by many, that his artificial breed- 
ing, with two centuries of coddling and high feeding, 
has developed an animal unrivalled for speed over a 
short distance, but too delicate and highly strung 
for hard, practical work. The Arab, on the other 
hand, has been inured, during we might almost say 
thousands of years, to the open air and the desert, 
to want of food and water, and has thriven upon 
his privations. Again and again have armies ‘been 
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handicapped and even defeated owing to the inability of 
their cavalry and transport horses to endure starvation 
rations. Of course an Arab cannot dispense with food 
altogether, like the legendary camel of travellers’ tales, 
but his needs are few, and he will maintain his health 
and spirits under conditions which other horses would 
never be able to endure. Indeed, not only can he put 
up with hardships at a pinch, but he actually deteriorates 
under the generous regimen which is considered neces- 
sary for other horses. This has been proved over and 
over again by purchasers who have refused to believe 
the usual three feeds of corn to be supererogatory and 
the morning hour of walking exercise insufficient. 
There is probably no being so obstinately conservative 
as an English coachman, and, even when he finds an 
Arab grow utterly unmanageable, he is not to be con- 
vinced that the simple cause is lack of exercise and 
exuberance of feeding. The fact is, an Arab is naturally 
so high-spirited and so difficult to tire that even a 
single feed of corn is excessive unless he is being 


’ subjected to exceptionally hard work. He will answer 


every requirement as a hunter if his diet be restricted 
to hay or even to grass, and in the summer-time he is 
most satisfactory if he has the run of a paddock, where 
he can choose his own food and exercise. So far, the 
quality of the normal Arab in everyday life. What a 
picked horse can do when put upon his mettle almost 
baffles belief. An officer, recently returned from the 
Sudan, relates that, after a ride of eight hundred 
miles his horse showed no signs of work, though 
he had cast all his shoes before accomplishing a 
quarter of the journey, though many of the camels 
had died and the others had suffered severely. 
Again, it was an Arab of 14.2}, which carried 10 stone 
6 lbs. and won a ten-mile race at Ferozepore in 
twenty-five minutes, a feat of endurance probably un- 
equalled in equine annals. And Lord Roberts can bear 
testimony to the powers of the Arab which carried him 
through all his campaigns during twenty-five years and, 
alone among the horses of history, received official 
authority to wear the Afghan medal with four clasps. 
Such qualities are worth insisting upon at the War 
Office as a short cut to the solution of many problems 
of economy and despatch in the transport service. 

The average price of a pure Arab is something under 
go guineas, which seems extraordinarily low in view 
of his unique origin and the perfection of his points, 
though his breeder may find satisfaction in the fact 
that he has escaped the general depression in horse- 
flesh which some attribute to the decay of agriculture, 
others to the menace of the motor. Or, if the depres- 
sion has intruded, it has not been able to do more than 
limit the appreciation, which a steady improvement of 
the breed undoubtedly warranted. The best test of the 
quality of a stud lies in the proportion of colts which 
may be used as stallions, and among Mr. Blunt’s Arabs 
it is the exception to find one outside that category. 


HENLEY COMPARISONS. 


Ts results of the racing at Henley Regatta empha- 
sise once again the fact that University rowing 
stands in a class by itself. In the ‘‘ seventies” it was 
all that the Universities could do to prevent the metro- 
politan clubs from carrying all before them; in the 
‘* eighties ” they were looked upon as formidable rivals ; 
while since 1890 the metropolitan crews have not even 
been considered dangerous except on the few occasions 
upon which they have been represented by high-class 
University oarsmen. They have now very little home- 
made material and their crews are filled up with 
University men who are not wanted to row for 
their colleges and who are not considered good 
enough to be asked to row for. Leander. 
The result of this is that apart from foreign competition 
Henley is now chiefly interesting to rowing men as a 
test of the comparative merits and future prospects of 
the two Universities. 

The racing this year showed that, although Cam- 
bridge rowing is now considerably better than it has 
been for some time, it has not yet reached the high 
standard attained by the victorious Oxford crews of he 
_last few years ; and that Cambridge owed her success 
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at Putney last spring to a certain extent to the fact that 
the Oxford new material was of a very inferior quality. 
In the Leander crew Gold was supported by Philips, 
Carr, and Burnell, whose genuine work contributed so 
much to the pace of the Oxford crews of 1896, 1897 
and 1898; by Game, a worker of the solid, plodding 
order who rowed for Cambridge in 1897 ; by Willis, 
who has won many races under Leander colours ; by 
Beresford-Peirse, who rowed stroke of the Eton eight 
last summer, and by R. O. Pitman, whose blade always 
does its full share in the propulsion of a boat. When 
they got ‘‘together,” which they did about two days 
before the regatta, they developed great pace, and so far 
as good honest driving from the stretcher goes their 
rowing left little to be desired. The Trinity combina- 
tion contained six of this year’s Cambridge crew— 
Gibbon, Dudley Ward, Sanderson, Goldie, Etherington- 
Smith and Chapman—who were assisted by Cockerell, an 
old Eton eightsman, and Adie, who was ‘‘ spare man” 
at Putney but whose work is not his strong point. As 
a crew they were superior to Leander in swing, in length 
and in many other points of form, and had they been able 
to work in a more effective manner and so live with 
Leander over the first part of the course, their superior 
swing would undoubtedly have enabled them to travel 
faster over the last part and so to win in the end. Their 
work, however, was deficient, and although both 
individually and as a crew they possessed and laid out 
a great deal of strength, they did not acquire the knack 
of laying it out to the best advantage and of covering 
their blades at once and driving them straight through 
in one piece. Balliol had five of this year’s Oxford: 
crew, and their body form and swing were excellent ; 
but their work at a fast stroke, although better 
than it was in the Eights at Oxford, was lamentably 
weak. They seemed to be absolutely without that 
sharp grip of the beginning which a crew must have 
before they can hope to get pace on a light eight. The 
work of the Balliol crew was very much inferior to that 
of either Leander or Trinity and the rowing of the 
individual members of these crews seems to indicate 
that on the one hand Cambridge has not quite succeeded 
in producing oarsmen of the propelling capacity of Gold, 
Carr, Burnell and Philips; while on the other hand the 
new Oxford material is not in the same class with such 
men as Gibbon, Dudley Ward, Etherington-Smith or 
Sanderson. Indeed the more carefully one studied all 
the crews at the regatta the brighter did the prospects 
of Cambridge appear as compared with those of Oxford, 
and this in spite of the fact that Cambridge only suc- 
ceeded in winning the Thames and Wyfold Cups, the 
two least important events at Henley. In addition to 
the six ‘‘ blues ” who rowed for Trinity Cambridge have 
such men as Payne, who worked hard in his own 
peculiar style in the London eight, Young, who rowed 
very well in the same crew, and Campbell, a tall sturdy 
footballer who showed great promise as ‘‘ six” for 
1st Trinity. Oxford on the other hand had not one 
single man who showed promise of attaining first-class 
form before next spring. All the Balliol men have been 
found wanting when tried at high pressure except 
perhaps Hale, and that in spite of the fact that Fletcher 
did for them all that a coach can do; while none of the 
available men in the Magdalen and New College fours 
showed anything approaching first-class form. 

The Eton eight is generally looked upon as a 
nursery for future Oxford or Cambridge blues, and 
although the boys won the Ladies’ Plate without much 
difficulty, their rowing was not so good as that 
of the last few years. The coaching of the 
Eton eight has been for some years entrusted 
to Mr. R. S. de Havilland, and they have won 
the Ladies’ Plate every year since he took them in 
hand. Of late, however, he seems to have devoted his 
attention to coaching the crew collectively and getting 
the blades perfectly together rather than to bringing up 
individual boys in the way they should go. This was 
particularly noticeable this year, and there is not one 
member of the Eton eight who will not require a lot of 
attention in a tub before he is fit even to be tried for a 
place in a first-class crew. Several of them are going 
up to Oxford and it remains to be seen whether Mr. 
Fletcher or Mr. McLean will succeed in making any- 
thing of them. 
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It is always interesting to see foreign and colonial 
crews at Henley, and although we always hope to beat 
them we are always glad when they come. This year 
the Argonaut Club from Toronto invaded the Mother- 
country with a miniature fleet consisting of an eight for 
the Grand, a four for the Stewards and three scullers, 
while there was also a Dutch eight for the Grand and a 
German four for the Stewards. The contrast between 
the styles of the Canadians and the Dutch was very 
marked when they met in the first heat. The former 
did not swing at all, they used abnormally long slides, 
were very gentle at the beginning, and finished hard, 
doing all their work with their legs. They rushed their 
bodies forward on the recovery and so caused their boat 
to dip in the stern and stop between the strokes. The 
Dutchmen, on the other hand, had a long body swing, 
very little leg work, and a desperate hang over the 
stretcher. In the race the dash of the colonial crew 
just got them home by two feet, but although they 
raced well both crews were considerably inferior in pace 
to the best English eights. In the race for the Stewards’ 
Cup the Canadian four were not nearly so fast asthey were 
when they ran London to two feet in 1896. The German 
four created quite a scare by the ease with which 
they disposed of St. George’s Hospital and Balliol in 
their heat. They rowed in very fair form, but were 
rather inclined to use their arms too much at the finish 
of the stroke. In the final they were matched against 
Magdalen, who were badly boated, but were neverthe- 
less one of the best fours which has rowed at Henley 
for some years. The Germans led at once and steered 
right in front of Magdalen, but the latter were not going 
to be treated in this contemptuous fashion; they 
spurted, drove the Germans back to their own water, 
and rowed right past them all in the space of about 
half a minute. Directly they were collared the Germans 
appeared to give up, and Magdalen paddled in easy 
winners by five lengths. The Canadian scullers were 
not in the same class as their English opponents, their 
crack performer, Goldman, going down before Hem- 
merde, who is a sculler of considerable pace at the 
Start, but apparently lacking in staying power. Uni- 
versal sympathy was felt for Thompson, the Canadian, 
when Ashe, of the Thames Rowing Club, thought fit to 
claim a foul against him. When the foul occurred 


‘Thompson, who was out of his water, let Ashe get well 


away, and then rowed him down and beat him by a foot, 
and in the opinion of those who followed the race Ashe 
was not acting ina very sportsmanlike manner when he 


obtained the disqualification of the Canadian, who had 


apparently beaten him on his merits. This was the only 
unpleasant incident in an otherwise perfect meeting. 


“THE HEN CONVENTION.” 


tg really does appear to be something of an anomaly 

that after people have been eating eggs and chickens 
for hundreds of years a poultry conference should be 
held with a view to bringing together those engaged in 
the development of the poultry industry. We are, how- 
ever, very far from saying that the ‘‘ Hen Convention,” 
which was certainly more peaceful than that which took 
place at Humbug Green, is not a virtual necessity, and 
all credit must be given to Mr. Walter Long for visit- 
ing Reading to open the first National Poultry Con- 
ference on Tuesday last at Reading College. It is only 
by persistently dinging obvious truisms into people’s 
ears that progress of the best kind is brought about, 
and if we desire to see how egregiously our farmers, 
large and small, and our cottagers have neglected their 
opportunities, we have but to consult some figures. 
So long ago as the year 1864 we _ imported 
from the Continent of Europe eggs to the 
value of £835,028; in the year 1870 the value of 
imported eggs had risen to £1,102,080, and twenty 
years later it stood at £3,428,802, while imported 
table poultry was estimated as worth half a million 
of pounds. In 1890, too, the then Minister of Agri- 
culture for France caused some elaborate calculations 
to be made, and these showed that the income derived 
from the sale of eggs and poultry was no less than 
413,496,000, an enormous sum for what we regard 
as articles of light diet. Mr. Walter Long, declining 
for the moment to deal in millions, announced that he 
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read with astonishment in Major Craigie’s clever and 
carefully compiled statistics how our importation of 
eggs was 43 per unit of the population, which means in 
money something like 44,000,000, and a great deal of 
this cash might easily have gone into the pockets of 
our own agriculturists. By way of taking a leaf out of 
the book of the French Minister of Agriculture, Mr. 
James Long proposed a resolution to the effect that, 
having regard to the value of complete statistics, 
the Conference wished to urge upon the Board of 
Agriculture the desirability of including a census of 
poultry in the annual returns for Great Britain as in 
Ireland and several foreign countries, enabling com- 
parisons to be made year by year. 

Poultry- fanciers found their champion in Mr. 
Cresswell, who claimed that fanciers had done a good 
deal for poultry by maintaining pure breeds of birds, and 
thus enabling those who proposed to keep poultry for 
any purpose whatever to select that stock which would 
do them most service. Unfortunately, however, the 
fancier’s chief exertions were directed to outline and 
plumage, and neither laying qualities nor meat had any 
weight to speak of; for had these matters been at all 
taken into account there would have been no necessity 
for the supreme efforts which have been made to make 
table poultry what it ought to be, nor would a conference 
at Reading have been required. The inability of our 
own folk to meet a reasonable proportion of the demand 
for eggs and poultry for the table seems at first almost 
inexplicable, for travel where we will cocks and hens 
are seen running about in the fields, and from the bills 
sent in to hunt secretaries it would almost appear that 
England was overstocked with poultry. A want of 
system, however, has ever been one of the charac- 
teristics of many of our agriculturists, and it was not 
until herd and horse societies were formed that many 
were brought to realise the unwisdom of the happy-go- 
lucky style, though after the experience of years it is 
not yet eradicated. For some reason which no one has 
ever satisfactorily explained, poultry-keeping was years 
ago never regarded as a serious industry. Up to the 
‘* forties ” very few breeds were commonly kept, and 
the first great step was when the Cochin Chinas came 
in, and caused a craze as great as that over tulips. It 
was long, too, before people realised that the birds 
which were the most prolific layers were not equally 
adapted for table use, with the result that the shop 
boards have been crowded with birds with bone enough 
for a swan and yielding the meat of a partridge, while 
a bird which had done good service for a year or two 
at what may be called the poultry stud farm was 
thought good enough to kill for the table, and in days 
gone by many well-to-do persons must have lived and 
died® without ever having tasted a good table bird. 
One authority on poultry there is, Mr. Tegetmeier, 
who many years ago drew attention to the fact that 
birds intended for the table needed to be of a particular 
character, and that there was a vast waste of money 
and opportunity in neglecting the breeding of them, 
and Sir Walter Gilbey and Mr. Tegetmeier were 
instrumental in getting up a show of table poultry at 
the Dairy Show several years ago, and then it was held 
in connexion with the Smithfield Club’s Show. In four 
years the quality of the birds increased wonderfully, and 
last year English birds were exhibited which were quite 
as good as the best of the foreign specimens. 

An enormous amount of rubbish has been written on 
the subject of poultry farms, undertakings which never 
have paid and never will. We are, therefore, glad to 
see that in the paper read by Mr. George A. Palmer, of 
Warwickshire, the speaker emphasised the fact that a 
profit could be made only when poultry-keeping was 
carried on in connexion with a general farm and on 

roper lines. This is too important a point to be over- 
ooked, for as soon as poultry-keepers set about renting 
land on which to keep birds and paying for labour all 
chances of making a profit vanish. A farmer, on the 
other hand, has every convenience for making the 
keeping of poultry pay. His birds can pick up a 
good deal of their own living in his fields, and 
what else he gives them, or most of it, will be 
home-grown, and he need pay nothing for labour. 
He can change the ground as often as is neces- 
sary, and though the purchase of a movable fowl- 
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house may for a time diminish the profit it will 
prove a remunerative investment in the long run. 
Keeping the birds shut up at night will usually serve to 
protect them from foxes, while the promise of a small 
sum per dozen to some boy about the place will bea 
sufficient encouragement to him to make a careful 
search for the eggs which may be laid in unexpected 
places. 

It is a proverbial stable phrase that a good horse eats 
no more than an indifferent specimen, and so in the case 
of poultry, common birds cost as much to keep as 
those which would pay their way. As layers Ham- 
burgs, Minorcas, and Leghorns are among the 
favourite kinds ; but it will readily be understood that 
the best of the laying breeds require the most careful 
management before they can be brought to their best. 
Eggs have been divided into three classes—new laid, 
fresh, and the third simply ‘‘ eggs ”—and for guaranteed 
new-laid eggs in winter a price could be obtained which 
should certainly stimulate poultry-keepers to put forth 
their best exertions, and where any numbers are kept the 
total profit would be quite appreciable at the end of the 
year. The specialist of table poultry finds himself to a 
certain extent confronted by the objection that he is 
often an advocate for cross-breeds, for perhaps the 
Indian game fowl and the Dorking make the best 
table bird, small bones and plenty of meat being the 
usual result of the cross; while the importance of a 
good appreciation of the science of breeding was well 
emphasised at the Conference by Mr. Van der Snicht, 
of Brussels, well known as the organiser of the displays 
of Belgian fowls at the Smithfield Table Poultry Show. 


DISCURSION. 


With all deference to America, I must murmur 

that the heart of July is hardly the moment for 
‘“*El Capitan” and Mr De Wolf Hopper. Even 
Americans, I suspect, must prefer winter’s months for 
the glare and blare of such a piece, and the wear and 
tear of so very strenuous a clown. America must deal 
gently with us, remembering that her civilisation is still 
new enough to retain strong remnants of healthy 
barbarism, and that she is further to the West than we, 
and better able to stand things. We languid Orientals 
cannot cope with deeds of such violence as are being 
done nightly at the Lyric Theatre. The coming of Mr. 
Hopper and his legionaries has frightened us. We 
cower aside, murmuring those words of the Hindu 
Ascetic, 


*“Ts it a god or a king that comes ? 

Both are evil and both are strong ; 

With women and worshipping, dancing and drums, 
Carry your gods and your kings along. 

Fanciful shapes of a plastic earth, 
These are the visions that weary the eye, 

These we may ’scape by a luckier birth, 
Musing, and fasting, and hoping to die.” 


In point of humour, Mr. Hopper is neither a god nor 
a king ; at least, an Oriental cannot accept him as such. 
Strong, he certainly is. He has a large physique and 
a large voice, is seldom off the stage, and in three hours 
put forth more effort than a galley of slaves in as many 
days. It is just by reason of the monstrous pains he 
takes that he fails to amuse me. His humour does not 
come naturally. It is the result of laborious convulsions, 
explosions, extortions. He never speaks but in a 
grotesque sing-song interspersed with grunts, groans, 
whines and shouts. One cannot see his face for its 
grimaces. Never for one instant are his limbs in re- 
pose. He shows us, as it were, over the factory of 
every point he makes, and the process is more than a 
shade fatiguing. In fact, he is not what we Orientals 
mean by the term ‘‘comedian.” It is curious that 
American stage-humour always does seem artificial, 
not really spontaneous, even when it is expressed in the 
method opposite to Mr. Hopper’s. The quiet, lazy 
method, used by most American comedians, seems 
fraught with self-conscious challenge. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course—I found a notable exception in Mr. 
Nat Goodwin—but they do not disprove the rule. The 
fact is that American ‘humour is still in its infancy. 
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Humour is an outcome of civilisation. The Americans 
have invented a humour of their own, just as they have 
invented a constitution and are inventing an empire. 
A very good kind of humour it is, and a great credit to 
them. But, as yet, they are a little too proud of it, as 
of their constitution and their empire. They have not 
had time to take it as a matter of course. All that will 
come. Their comedians are, as yet, so surprised 
at existing that they are at too great pains to persuade 
us that they exist. For this reason, I cannot laugh at 
Mr. Hopper’s jests, even as I cannot laugh at Mr. 
Mark Twain’s. I admire both gentlemen as phenomena 
testifying to the determination of the young country 
which has produced them; but I can accept neither 
Mr. Hopper as comedian nor Mr. Twain as humourist. 
I admit their jests to be good intrinsically. But the 
manner in which those jests are made—manner of 
Hercules in his twelve labours!—prevents me from 
delighting in them. 

Perhaps some people will think me narrow-minded. 
Behold how great a matter of correspondence my little 
spark of criticism kindled over the French language! 
If you think the foregoing depreciation due to mere 
prejudice against the American language, I advise you 
to write letters to my editor. I cannot, of course, 
promise that he will insert them. Still, the silly season 
is at hand, and the other great matter has burnt so 
fiercely that it must be almost gutted. ... For my 
own part, I do not think the accusation of narrow- 
mindedness could be brought home to me. The 
American language is far more nearly allied to ours 
than is the French; and yet, on the night after “‘ El 
Capitan,” I lost myself in admiration of M. Coquelin 
as Poirier. Here, as it seemed to me, was the 
quintessence of perfect comedy. Comic art could 
not be borne higher than this. A myriad of minute, 
meticulous touches, and yet for me no consciousness 
of them as touches—only the illusion of a character 
perfectly presented for delight and laughter and under- 
standing. And what a relief to see Coquelin thus, 
himself again; not cleverly screwing and flourishing 
himself up to romance, but doing just what the gods 
have fashioned him to do better than any other of their 
creatures! On Saturday afternoon, Coquelin will 
again be Poirier, and all wise readers of mine will go to 
the Adelphi. 

At the Comedy, ‘‘ The Weather-Hen,” by Mr. Berte 
Thomas and Mr. Granville Barker. The most striking 
thing about this play is its difference from most of the 
plays written by actors. When actors write plays they 
are apt to rely, for their craft, on the tricks and dodges 
sanctified by tradition, and, for their presentment of 
human beings, on the puppets among which their lot 
has been cast. Nearer to the public than the ordinary 
playwright, they are better able than he to gauge the 
public’s taste ; and thus they are likely to write even 
greater twaddle than is written by him. But they 
have not acquired his talent for construction, and 
thus their twaddle (albeit less lifelike than his) does 
but bewilder the public. No one, then, is satisfied : 
not the public, which likes a play to be twaddle 
set forth in a clear, straightforward way; nor the 
eccentric few who like a play to be an_ imita- 
tion of life set forth in a clear, straightforward 
way. ‘*The Weather-Hen” is quite an exception 
among actors’ plays. Ofcourse it does not appeal to 
the public, but the eccentric few find much that is good 
in it; for its authors have tried to study human beings, 
and have brought their characters together for a better 
purpose than the mere playing of stage-tricks, and are, 
moreover, in point of constructive power, as good as 
most professional playwrights. But what most endears 
them to us is their bland infringement of one of the 
most sacred laws in the code for dramatists : that one 
shall not take as the central figure a person of capri- 
cious and will-less character. It has always been held 
that no good drama can. be built round a person who 
does not know his or her mind and is swayed this 
way or that by every gust. The authors of ‘‘ The 
Weather-Hen” have shown this canon to be bosh. 
Such canons always are shown to be bosh so soon as 
intelligent writers disobey them. 

I need not give a belated description of the plot; 
but I wish the authors too well not to show 
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them, for their guidance, one point at which they 
have gone astray. The father of the boy who is 
eloping with the will-less lady arrives at his son’s 
cottage and considers how he shall persuade his 
son not to compromise himself. He decides that 
as soon as the pair arrives supper shall be served, and 
that the boy shall have too much champagne. The 
father’s view is that alcohol will accomplish what could 
not be accomplished by parental influence. This, too, 
is the view of the authors ; for the boy, so soon as he 
is tipsy, ea to regret his escapade. In real life, 
of course, the effect would be quite opposite: the boy 
(who is nineteen years old, afraid of his father, 
and fond of his mother) might, in his normal 
state, succumb to authority; but alcohol would 
quickly excite him to go through with the matter. 

us, all the second part of the third act offends 

ainst reality, and one regrets that the authors 
did not cut it out and write it again with that realistic 
conscience which makes the rest of their play delightful. 
Throughout, the dialogue is much above the average, 
for (rare quality !) the characters say the sort of things 
which, under the circumstances, they would say in real 
life. But they say it in rather strained phraseology. 
The authors must beware of making their characters 
strive to appear clever. Miss Madge MclIntosh 
played the chief part satisfactorily; and to play so 
dificult a part satisfactorily postulates much skill 
and talent. As her husband, Mr. Courtney Thorpe 
was far too grotesque and farcical. Mr. Grahame 
Brown was boyish as the boy, and Mr. Wills, that 
good actor, made one wish that the butler could per- 
meate the whole play. Mr. Foss, as a reserved lover, 
was too stiff to be so sympathetic as the authors meant 
him to be. But, since the lover was an unsuccessful 
actor, this may have been Mr. Foss’ subtlety. 

I have just received a circular about a ‘‘ Play-Writers’ 
Theatre.” The circular is rather vague, as circulars 
should be; meant to excite curiosity rather than to 
satisfy it. But I gather that a play (written by a play- 
writer) is to be produced in September, that other plays 
will follow, and that anyone may send to Mr. Charles 
Hoppe, 23 Bedford Street, E.C., the sum of two guineas, 
in return for which he will have a stall ‘‘at each new 
production for the year.” Thirty shillings will secure 
him a seat in the Dress Circle; sixteen, one in the Upper 
Circle ; and so forth. Mr. Hoppe has my good wishes, 
and would have something more tangible if I had no 
hope of getting my seat for nothing; for I am quite 
anxious to see what his productions will be like. 
He promises ‘‘ certain plays not to be classified with 
the occasional representations of unique societies, but 
which offer some initial difference of subject or treat- 
ment that has been, or is, in the way of their pro- 
duction in the ordinary groove.” Personally, I would 
rather he went the way of those ‘‘ unique societies,” 
quite heedless of the public’s conventions, and I think 
that subscriptions would be quicklier forthcoming if he 
did so. However, what he promises is better than 
nothing, and I look forward to seeing a final vindica- 
tion of the superiority of play-writers to playwrights. 
The productions are, by the way, ‘‘ xo¢ contemplated 
for one night only; it is intended that they shall be of 
a nature to warrant their continuance long enough to 
fairly establish the interest they are claimed to merit.” 
Shade of Mr. Gladstone ! Max. 


THE END OF THE OPERA. 


See opera season virtually ended with the produc- 

tion of de Lara’s ‘‘ Messaline ” on Thursday night, 
and one may without injustice consider what it has 
been worth, and what the Syndicate that runs it has 
shown itself to be worth. My private opinion is that 
the season has been worth little or nothing, and that 
the Syndicate has shown itself to be worth little or 
nothing. The Syndicate insists that it has made 
money; and if that is a fact, it is a fact which 
condemns the Syndicate. If the Syndicate could not 
make both ends meet one might forgive the endless 
mistakes and  shortcomin of the season; but 


it is merely publishing its own shame when it 
glories openly in making money out of perform- 
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ances -of average wretchedness. Lately I have grown 
quite tired of seeing things invariably bungled, and I 
have gone to Covent Garden as little as possible—for a 
critic must take care of his temper and his nervesat this 
time of year; and most of my colleagues of the daily 
press tell me they would do even as I have done were 
they not expected to notice fine and worthless perform- 
ances alike, Nothing is ever done completely right at 
Covent Garden; no evening passes without a bungle 
occasioned simply by lack of foresight. And when one 
inquires why intelligent men, men capable of doing 
certain things in a business-like and adequate way, 
do not exercise their foresight in the operatic 
matters which they are supposed to control, one 
makes discovery of the fact that at Covent Garden 
there is no one, absolutely no one, whose 
business it is to see that the operatic matters are 
properly done. There are half a dozen business 
managers at Covent Garden, but there is no operatic 
expert: no musician with control of the arrangements 
for the production of operas. So far as the taking of 
the money is concerned, and the distribution of it, the 
organisation seems to be perfect; but there is no 
organisation whatever to ensure the public getting value 
for the money it pays. That seems to be a secondary 
consideration at Covent Garden, or not a consideration 
at all. The directors seem to think the office, not the 
theatre, their proper place. Conductors have told me 
that they considered themselves lucky at Covent Garden 
if the correct band parts were on the stands at the 
beginning of the evening ; and if Lohengrin’s horn, or 
ring, or sword, could not be found at the last moment, 
still everyone felt fairly comfortable, for, after all, 
the music could be played. The management has in- 
vited me more than once to the final rehearsal 
of new works; and I have observed that if any- 
thing goes wrong Mr. A. has to be sent for: he 
shouts for Mr. B., who calls loudly for Mr. C., who 
says he must immediately see Mr. D. ; and in the end it 
appears that no one can reasonably be blamed, and that 
in fact the mistake which occurred was imaginary—for 
since no one could be blamed, obviously there was no 
mistake. I have seen the curtain (at the final rehearsal 
of an opera, be it remembered : a function which abroad 
is almost equivalent to a first performance)—I have 
seen the curtain let down on a mass of projecting 
scenery because the whole scene had been set two or 
three feet nearer to the footlights than it ought to have 
been set ; but as after much shouting for the culprit no 
culprit could be found, this too was set down as an 
imaginary mistake. Then the desperate composer tore 
his hair and swore that Covent Garden was the worst 
opera-house in Europe—which was quite true; but 
the Syndicate went its way happily, knowing it was 
earning its dividends and that the subscribers never 
see mistakes of any kind until they are pointed out, 
and care not twopence whether there are mistakes or 
not. There is a wild legend at Covent Garden—it is 
quite untrue of course, as all legends are—that once at 
infinite expense an unheard-of instrument which will 
be known to posterity as the ‘‘ contrafogarto” was 
wired for all over the kingdom. When a happy player 
turned up with the ordinary double-bassoon, the 
management was pleased to be put out of its sus- 
pense, but sorry nevertheless that it had wasted its 
sixpences on an instrument which could have been got 
by the dozen, or at any rate the half-dozen, in London, 
if only anyone had known its ordinary name. I some- 
times wonder what would happen were a rising Wagner 
to send in the score of an opera for the consideration of 
the management. In France and in Germany—nay, in 
Poland and Russia, and even in Italy—this is commonl 
done: all the rising Wagners are discovered by their 
scores coming to the management. Who would look 
at them at Covent Garden? There is no operatic 
expert at Covent Garden who could read a score, 
even if it were his business to do it. And Covent 
Garden calls itself the first opera-house in Europe! 
The present Syndicate has now been on trial for 
some years. It has shown what it can do. With a 
great conductor and a few great singers it can 
give an unsurpassable representation of ‘‘ Tristan,” 
t it cannot produce a simple opera like Puccini's 
‘“* Bohéme ” without coming to grief. Why, it cannot 
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‘even persuade its bandsmen to try to behave like 


gentlemen. Ihave been in many opera-houses at the 
rehearsals of many o . Never have F seen such 
indifference in the orchestra as I have seen again and 
again at Covent Garden; never have I seen such ill- 
manners to composer and conductor in the orchestra as 
I have seen at Covent Garden. The bandsmen in an 
average German theatre pride themselves on giving a 
new work the best chance possible. The bandsmen at 
Covent Garden seem to say “‘ This is a new work: let 
us behave like cads tothecomposer : then he won’t bother 
us any more with his stuff.” They don’t like learning new 
music and they letthe composer know it. It isacurious fact 
that whereas most men who have been born and bred in 
Camberwell or the ** New Cut” would try to disguise 
the sad truth, the men at Covent Garden, a few of 
whom, presumably, were not born and bred either in 
Camberwell or the ‘‘New Cut,” appear anxious to 
prove that they were. It is a ludicrous spectacle—-also 
a very sad one. For one cannot help thinking that a 
management which cannot ensure discipline in its band, 
be the members never so ill-mannered, will do little for 
opera. Opera in England is purely farcical, and farci- 
cal it will remain until we get a National Opera-house 
free of the influence of both the social and the Academic 
sets, and, above all, with a real operatic expert at its 
head. 

I have neither time nor space this week to discuss 
the production of ‘‘ Messaline.” It must wait until 
next week; but meantime I may say that the perform- 
ance was at any rate a popular success. j. F..R. 


FINANCE. 


TT firmness of the money market has been the 
ruling influence of the week on the Stock 


' Exchange. The rise in the Bank-rate on Thursday 


from 3 per cent,, at which it has stood since the begin- 
ning of February last, to 33 per cent., is only -what has 
been anticipated for some time past by observant 
students of the present state of economical activity 
throughout the world. The conditions of which it is a 
symptom were in fact foreseen and predicted in these 
columns at the beginning of the year. Other influences 
are no doubt at work, and the acute stage at which 
affairs in South Africa have arrived has no doubt a con- 
siderable effect in causing the South African Mining 
Market to mark time. Butall departments of the Stock 
Exchange are affected, and a more general cause must 
be sought for such a general halt in speculative activity 
as that which has thus far characterised the financial year 
of 1899. This general cause is the remarkable activity of 
trade and industry in the three great modern industrial 
states, Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, 
France, owing to her internal troubles, and even, perhaps, 
to that strange canker of decadence which seems to be 
eating out the heart of the Latin races, having so far 
failed to participate as largely as these three in the 
industrial revival. In the heyday of a prosperous period 
such as that which we are now experiencing all the 
available supplies of money and credit are devoted to 
the purposes of industry and trade, in which great 
profits are earned, and little is left for Stock 
Exchange speculations pure and simple. Prices are 
high and in the case of high-class securities like bank 
shares, railway stocks and the better class of industrial 
securities, there is no inducement to the investor to buy, 
but rather a tendency to realise in order to provide the 
liquid capital necessary for business purposes. As a 
result of the general feeling of confidence the reserve 
capital which the great financiers and the great financial 
houses make it a rule to keep in Government stocks 
and gilt-edged securities of various kinds is drawn 
upon and even the price of Consols falls as a conse- 
of these realisations, though it is to be observed 

t the great drop in Consols from 112} at which they 
stoed last July to their present price of 106} has been 
assisted by the action of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in suspending the operation of the Sinking Fund and by 
the anticipation of further de -inr the policy: of 
the Treasusy with regard to the buying of Consols, 
The great imcrease-im the amount paid in wages and 
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in the number of cash purchases makes a heavy demand 
upon the stock of coin and bullion in the country, upon 
which thewhole enormous superstructure of the modern 
system of credit is based, and dearer money becomes 
another result of expanding trade activity. Thus the 
time of the stock markets is not yet. It is when over- 
trading and over-production glut the markets with 
commodities, when the profits of trade begin to fall off 
and when the crisis which always follows a period of 
great activity is approaching, that stockbrokers and 
jobbers reap their harvest. Then the profits which 
have been made in trade, seeking feverishly that means 
of multiplication which is no longer to be found where 
they were made, are attracted irresistibly towards the 
Stock Exchange. As trade further declines speculative 
activity becomes more and more wild, the plethora of 
funds rushes the prices of stocks and shares to giddy 
heights, and then at last the crash comes. The stone 
of Sisyphus rolls down again to the bottom of the hill, 
crushing thousands as it falls, and after a short 
breathing-space industry and trade begin to push it 
strenuously up once more. 


In past times of crisis the Bank of England has not 
always acted judiciously and has often been caught 
unawares, for it is not usual in times of prosperity for 
many people to look ahead and prepare for the difficulties 
which experience has shown always follow upon over- 
trading. But the Bank is probably managed at the 

resent time with more conspicuous ability and more 

insight into economic conditions than at any other 
period of its history. The fact is, however, that the 
Bank Directors, able as they may be, are so ham- 
pered by the unsatisfactory constitution of the Bank 
of England that their power to deal with the 
conditions they should be able to control is 
very limited. No one nowadays will deny that 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844 has utterly failed 
to achieve the objects which its promoters had 
before them, and when serious difficulties supervene it 
has either to be. suspended, or, as in the case of the 
Baring crisis, a roundabout and uncertain method of 
relief has to be adopted. The rise in the Bank-rate on 
Thursday at least seems to indicate that at present the 
Directors are looking far ahead, for the Bank return 
showed no more reason why it should have been raised 
this week than last, and much less apparent reason than 
existed some weeks ago. The reserve isin fact slightly 
higher by £17,892, and the proportion of reserve to 
liabilities has risen } per cent. to 413 per cent. Gold 
to the amount of £390,000 came in from abroad, but, 
nevertheless, owing to the expansion in the home 
demand for cash, the total coin and _ bullion 
shows a decrease of £96,613. Other changes are of 
little importance, the Government disbursements of 
£912,942 during the week being set off by an increase 
of £754,994 in ‘‘ other” deposits. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Bank is preparing in good time for 
the possible demands which may be made upon it in 
the autumn. When a crisis may come no man knoweth 
beforehand, for owing to the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing between bona-fide and accommodation 
bills the results of over-trading are often concealed 
until the whole fabric topples over. It is not 
probable in any case that the centre of danger is 
in London. The difficulties in Berlin last autumn 
indicate that the greatest weakness is likely to be there, 
and since the object in raising the Bank-rate is to 
guard the reserve against the drain upon it from foreign 
countries, it is probable that it is from this quarter 
that the Bank anticipates danger. It seems quite likely 
in view of the conditions that a much higher Bank-rate 
will be necessary before the end of the year. It is 
known that a great deal of money has been taken from 
London to be employed in Berlin, by the number of 
German bills in circulation here, and the object of 
the Bank is no doubt to bring back as much as 
ible of this money before the financial position 

ix Berlin in becomes acute. In this case 
our market is likely to be considerably affected 
by the raising of the rate. American railway securi- 
ties are largely held in Berlin, and a restriction of 
accommodation there will probably lead to a number of 
forced sates which may lead’ to another ‘set-back in the 
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American market, in spite of the strength of the posi- 
tion in New York. For the moment, however, the 
rise in the Bank-rate has had little or no effect upon 
the stock markets, and the calmness with which it has 
been received indicates that it is in no wise considered 
to be a sign of any graver development in the position 
of South African affairs. 


It is an interesting question at the present time to 
consider how far the enormous expansion in the gold 
production of the world during the present decade is to 
be considered a cause of the enormous expansion in 
trade and industry which marks the closing years of the 
century. Itis a fact not generally known that since 
1891 the annual production of gold throughout the 
world has been doubled, and that it is now three times 
as great as it was thirteen years ago. For nearly forty 
years after 1852 the annual production of gold varied 
comparatively slightly and never exceeded thirty 
millions sterling. In 1891 it rose to 431,500,000, and 
ever since it has steadily risen until last year it reached 
the enormous figure of 462,500,000. There have been 
economists who have maintained that the production of 
gold could not affect the prosperity of the world, since 
it did not add to the bulk of consumable commodities 
in existence but merely to the volume of the circulating 
medium. But such a view is manifestly in error. The 
great gold discoveries in California and Australia were 
undoubtedly followed by a very great expansion in the 
world’s trade, and a little consideration makes it certain 
thatagreatincrease in the production of gold mustactasa 
powerful stimulant to commerce and manufactures. The 
modern conditions of gold mining, especially, at the very 
outset cause a large demand for expensive machinery, and 
many millions of capital have been expended by the 
multitude of companies now at work in Australia, 
South Africa, America, India, and New Zealand. Then 
when the gold is produced it is itself expended either 
in the provision of further fixed capital in the form of 
machinery, ships, railways and the like or in the pur- 
chase of consumable commodities. Thus even before it 
is .obtained as well as afterwards it creates a large 
demand for labour and for commodities and so stimu- 
lates production as well as adds to the purchasing 
power of the world. An increase in gold production is, 
in fact, simply an increase in purchasing power and, 
like the expansion of credit, undoubtedly adds to the 
world’s wealth. Moreover in still another way a large 
increase in gold production stimulates industry. The 
prices of all commodities being now in most great 
countries measured in gold an abundance of the 
precious metal necessarily tends to raise the prices of 
.commodities, since if gold is cheaper the quantity of any 
particular commodity which can be obtained for the 
same weight of gold is less than when it is dearer, 
and this tendency towards a rise in prices is in itself a 
stimulus to all manufacturing industries. The tendency 
is one, however, which counteracts itself, as by the 
great increase in production of which it is the cause, 
prices subsequently tend to be lower again, and it is 
partly for this reason and partly because of the great 
increase in the purchasing power of the world, that the 
fears of those who anticipate a great rise in prices asa 
consequence of the great increase in gold production 
are falsified. It does not seem possible to doubt there- 
fore that the existing activity in commerce and manu- 
factures all over the world is mainly due to the 
augmentation of the world’s stock of gold, and 
although over trading may soon bring a reaction the 
world’s wealth must all the same be permanently and 
enormously increased. 


The Bank dividends have not all been declared yet, 
but those that have bear out to the full the general 
expectation of a highly profitable half-year and there 
seems little likelihood that those yet to come will 
compel any modification of this view. Though the 
average market rate was gs. lower and the. average 
Bank rate 3s. lower than last year, business was very 
active and the result is a larger net income for nearly 
every one of the banks. All the London banks have 
kept up to the distribution for the first half of last year, 
and have carried forward larger balances, while two 
of them have felt themselves justified in increasing 
their dividends. These two are the London Joint 
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Stock, which pays at the rate of 11 per cent. per 
annum against 10 per cent. and carries forward 
421,600 against £17,210; and the London and South- 
Western, which has shown a further improvement by 
declaring 16 per cent. per annum against 14 per cent. 
The London and Westminster carries forward £4 20,000, 
about the same as last year, after paying 15 per cent. per 
annum. The London City and Midland again pays at 
the rate of 17 per cent. per annum, but carries £181,259 
forward as compared with £121,000; the Union Bank 
of London, 12 per cent. per annum with £35,000 
forward against £25,000; and the Capital and Counties 
16 per cent. per annum with £36,963 forward against 
433719. The policy of increasing other accounts 
instead of wishing to improve dividends on the 
slightest provocation is one that deserves com- 
mendation. Not many of the country bank reports are 
available, but in all cases so far reported the distribu- 
tion has been maintained, and the general evidences of 
a good six months’ business are unmistakable. 


Concerning the Stock markets in detail, there is this 
week little to be said. The settlement was easily 
arranged, and although there is no doubt still some 
account open both ways, it is not of large dimensions. 
On the whole the tone has been flat in all departments. 
The Home Railway Market is still waiting for the 
dividend announcements and does not appear to antici- 
pate that they will make much difference anyhow. 
Moreover, the first week of the new half-year does not 
show such satisfactory results as those to which 
we have been accustomed during the first half of 
1899. Only the Great Western shows a large 
increase in traffic receipts for the week, the figure 
being £28,070, whilst the Midland shows an improve- 
ment of only £5,088, the Brighton one of £5,431, and 
the Great Eastern one of 45,678. The rest, whilst not 
showing any decreases of importance, have increases of 
less than £5,000, with the exception of the joint 
Chatham and South-Eastern return, which is £6,081 
above that of the corresponding week of last year. 
Chatham Second Preference seems to be the stock in 
which there is most to go for, as at the end of the 
month we understand that the full dividend of 44 per 
cent. for the half-year will be announced. The South- 
Eastern dividend on the other hand does not seem 
likely to be maintained. The American market has 
been irregular, but in view of the astonishing improve- 
ments in receipts which are being maintained by so 
many of the lines and the signs that the prosperity of 
the United States is likely to continue for some time it 
is possible that the bulls in Wall Street may be able to 
resist any tendency to reaction which may arise out of 
forced sales from Berlin. 


The South African Market still hangs attentive on 
events, and though one day there may be a slight rally, 
the next it is wiped out by a slight reaction, and the 
general position remains unchanged. The market has 
not by any means made up its mind that there is going 
to be war, but then it is just as far from having 
made up its mind that there is going to be peace, and 
during the past week it has been somewhat upset 
by the attitude of Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Hofmeyr 
The advice we have given all along still holds 
good. There may be a further drop; it may even 
be considerable ; but those who are anxious not to miss 
the opportunity of getting in at the lower range of 
prices now established, and who can afford to take the 
shares they buy off the market, will in the end do well. 
The speculator, in the absence of any indication as to 
the future course of affairs, will do better to avoid this 
department altogether. To judge from the Chamber of 
Mines’ monthly return of the gold output of the 
Transvaal for June, the fears that the supply of native 
labour would adversely affect the working of the mines 
were well founded. The total of 467,271 ozs. makes 
another record, it is true, being 819 ozs. more than the 
production in May. The increase is, however, due to 
the fact that three new mines started work last month, 
the Ferreira Deep, the Lancaster West, and the 
Roodepoort Central Deep, and have produced amongst 
them 17,020 ozs. Moreover the Van Ryn increased 
the number of its stamps at work and adds another 
1,304 ozs. to the total, so that without these increases the 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUMES I. AND II. NOW READY. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE PROSE 
WRITINGS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In ro vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. With Portrait. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories of Mine Own 


People. 
Fourth Thousand. 
New Book by the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

New and Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. (condensed). Extra crown 8vo. ros. net. 
BISMARCK: Some Secret Pages of his History. 
Being a Diary kept by Dr. Moritz Buscu during Twenty-five Years’ Official and 
Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY.—VOL, VI. 


By Davip Suarp, M.A. Cantab., M.B. Edin., F.R.S.  8vo. 17s. net. 
Third Edition, Revised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 


A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. 
(1440-1898). 
By Sir H. C. Maxwe tt Lyre, K.C.B. With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s, net. 
THREE HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


RICHARD CARVEL. 


By Winston CuurcuiLt, Author of “‘ The Celebrity.” 
*,* Upwards of 25,000 copies have been sold in America since publication. 
Bookman.— A spirited tale of wandering and adventure, with a wholesome love- 
story to keep it fresh and sweet and provide for it a happy ending.” 


RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD. 
By Dora GREENWELL McCCHESNEY. 
Daily Telegraph.--‘* Miss McChesney shows that she possesses both graphic powers 
and imagination in the course of her story, and those parts of it which are historical 
are told with a due regard for truth, as well as picturesqueness.’ 


HUGH GWYETH. A Roundhead Cavalier. 
By Beucan Marie Dix. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘We found it difficult to tear ourselves away from the 
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THE BUILDING OF THE EMPIRE. 


“The Romance of a Proconsul.” By James Milne. London: 
Chattoand Windus. 1899. 6s. 
“The Colonies and the Century.” By the Hon. Sir J. Robinson, 
K.C.M.G. London: Macmillan. 1899. 3s. net. 
7 history of more than one part of the British Empire 
during the nineteenth century has been what Sir George 
Grey made it. But for him, Lord Beaconsfield might not have 
had occasion in 1872 to declare that the disintegrationist 
schemes of the Radicals had been defeated by Colonial loyalty. 
Mr. Milne’s unconventional estimate of the great proconsul 
whose career James Anthony Froude correctly likened to a 
romance bears a double significance when studied together 
with Sir John Robinson’s brief but uséful survey of Colonial 
development during the last hundred years. ‘ Much is said 
and written nowadays about empire-builders,” says Sir John, 
“as though the empire were the creation of this or that man’s 
individual daring, energy or genius: as though the colonies 
owe their existence and their development to a species of con- 
structive Czesarism on the part of a few gifted or specially 
courageous men.” Sir John Robinson, his experience of South 
Africa notwithstanding, forgot Sir George Grey when he wrote 
that sentence. The theory that the empire has been constructed 
on polypiferous principles is not to be dismissed as wholly 
indefensible, but as one of the leaders of public life in the 
colonies Sir John must have had opportunities of understanding 
the precise degrees in which the individual and the mass have 
influenced the course of Empire. Is it then true to say that 
emigrants and settlers were the real empire-builders of the 
English race? With the example of a Grey before us, almost 
as reasonably might we claim that the bricks and mortar 
were house-builders. Sir George Grey found South Australia 
in extremis ; he got the people on to the land and plucked 
victory from fiasco. He found native and settler in Maoriland 
at each other’s throats and progress arrested ; he restored and 
maintained peace and started the colony on the road to success 
under conditions regarded by others as hopeless. In South 
Africa he did pretty much the same, and his ascendency 
became so complete that he was able to denude the colony of 
troops to assist India in the hour of her greatest trial. His 
assumption then of a responsibility, regal rather than viceregal, 
was the master-stroke of a career marked by numerous acts of 
genius. In his case more than in most the name of empire- 
builder is unchallengeably appropriate ; he was more than a 
contributory ; his “sphere of influence ” was not confined to 
the colony of which he was immediately in charge ; it ranged 
practically over the whole of the British possessions south of 
the equator. 

Grey’s success as a representative of the Sovereign who came 
to the throne on the very day that he first embarked for 
Australia was the direct result of a combination of tenderness 
with a practical conception of needs and possibilities. Master- 
builder though he was, he never made the mistake of regarding 
his material as nothing more than bricks and mortar. Human 
nature had to be reckoned with. “ You hear talk of politics,” 
he said, “ when it isn’t politics at all, but simply men, women 
and children.” He made it a rule to remember that in all cir- 
cumstances. In his relations with the Irish peasantry and the 
New Zealand native he was as winsome as in his talks with the 
small people of whom he made friends in Kensington Gardens. 
But when necessity demanded he could be a martinet; he 
arrested recalcitrant chiefs and released them on his own terms 
with the same swift grasp of the position as when witha handful 
of men he took strongholds which soldiers deemed impregnable. 
It would be difficult to say whether Grey’s sympathies went more 
with the settler or the native. He was the unfailing friend of 
both. His supreme anxiety was to keepthe Old World out of 
the New. To this end he went the length of refusing to promul- 
gate the constitution sent out to New Zealand from Downing 
Street. It was through no lack of desire that the Colonial 
Office did not succeed in defeating his excellent purpose at 
every turn. In the colonies he worked for Imperial consolida- 
tion whilst certain leading minds at home deliberately espoused 
the cause of separation. Radicals who to-day claim credit for 
their party on account of Imperial unity might, for their humility’s 
sake, read the two volumes under review. Separation theories 
were so much a part of their creed at one time that Sir George 
Grey said “you could feel the heresy in the air-gusts that 
brushed your face like a chill.” But although he could do so 
much in opposition to the aims of the Little Englanders, he 
failed in his attempts to rouse the Colonial Office to a conscious- 
ness of its opportunities. Had he been permitted he would 
have federated South Africa and have proclaimed British 
authority far and wide over the Pacific Isles. The Colonial 
Office marked its appreciation of his enlightened views by 
recalling “him. He was restored to office only on the under- 
standing that he dropped his great schemes. Red tape strangled 
them. Officially the full weight of his influence on the internal 
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economy of the colonies was not known. “The greater empire- 
making,” as Mr. Milne says, “was not to have to write any 
blue-books.” 

The past should be the pledge of the future: to look back 
upon the developments of the Empire since it recovered from 
the shock of the American revolt is to find justification for a 
large part of the hopes entertained by dreamers of dreams like 
Sir George Grey and Sir John Robinson. To-morrow calls 
the veteran who remains with us as it called the veteran who 
left us so recently in the plenitude of years. That the con- 
tinuance of the British Empire is in the interests of the human 
race is something more than a British conceit. Fortunate for 
mankind has it been, we may agree with Sir John Robinson, 
that so large a slice of the earth’s surface has been developed 
by a people whose instincts are those of freedom and _ progress. 
Less easy will the Old World find it to resist the encroach- 
ment of ideas fostered in the New World than the New World 
has found it to reject practices crystallised by time and con- 
vention. ‘The colonies are federating in groups: Imperial 
federation should follow in due time. “The evolution of the 
idea,” says Sir John, “has marked the closing years of the 
nineteenth century : the working out and fulfilment of it will 
belong to the next century.” It is a problem which attracts the 
visionary and the practical-minded equally ; its solution implies 
a harvest of economic and industrial accomplishment at least 
as great as any already reaped ; above all it would give the 
British Empire a chance of permanence such as no other 
empire ever enjoyed. Britannic Federation then is a suffi- 
ciently splendid ideal. But Sir John Robinson and Sir George 
Grey would go further. They would have a federation, or at 
any rate an alliance, embracing the English-speaking world. 
The British Empire and the United States in league would, no 
doubt, find it possible to impose no small part of their will on 
other Powers. For the world at large that might be a good 
thing. But if the spread of light and freedom were dependent 
on the achievement of an Anglo-Saxon League, progress would 
be in a poor way. The United States in their new-born but 
already chastened enthusiasm for an imperialism which at best 
is spurious would not be content to take the place of junior 
partner: and no arrangement could be binding for long, 
because Great Britain would certainly find intolerable the only 
condition on which permanence would be possible. 


SCANDAL v. GUSH. 


1. “ Eugénie, Empress of the French.” A Popular Sketch. 
By Clara Tschudi. Authorised Translation from the 
Norwegian. By E. M. Cope. London: Sonnenschein. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. 6s. 

2. “The Martyrdom of an Empress.” London and New York : 
Harper. 1899. 7s. 6d 

Most vulgar-minded persons will enjoy both the biographies 
which we have here placed together—under a title which 
we intend to be sincerely descriptive. The account of the 
Empress Eugénie is chiefly distinguished by malice; the 
memoir of the Empress Elizabeth is mainly remarkable for 
inane adulation. Buta relish for savouries is, fortunately, not 
incompatible with an appetite for saccharine compounds. 
Therefore we may safely promise a double enjoyment to those 
whose mental palates have been properly trained on daily 
and weekly columns of “personal information.” Some gossip- 
mongers, we know, are but one-sided in their appreciation. 
While we condole with them on their moral limitation, we may 
safely recommend them to make their choice between these 
two books about two ladies, both beautiful, both exalted, and 
both unhappy. Nor would we suggest that either of the 
writers is quite devoid of the quality for which the other is 
pre-eminent. The spiteful book about the Empress of the 
French contains a fair allowance of gushing twaddle, while 
the eulogy of the Austrian Empress displays a reasonable 
amount of malevolence towards other people. 

If readiness to give pain is a virtue in the biographer of 
living persons, the highest credit, as we have already suggested, 
must be accorded to Miss Clara Tschudi for her “popular 
sketch ” of the Empress Eugénie. That she formally repudiates 
an unpleasant imputation is to her no reason for suppressing it. 
Thus she combines the pleasure of an ordinary scandal- 
monger with the virtuous satisfaction of the superior female 
who declines to believe evil of her fellow-woman. This 
moralising tittle-tattle is characteristic of the under-bred when 
they speak of the great. Perhaps it is not quite incon- 
sistent with a kindly nature in other matters. We would not 
suggest that the sympathy is simulated which the author 
expresses in her references to the trials of the Empress as a 
wife, her sorrows as a mother, her anxieties as a consort— 
nor do we doubt the honesty of the praise bestowed on the 
“warm heart” and “dauntless courage” of Eugénie. But 
for her errors (which are set down without extenuation) the 
apology is even more offensive than the indictment—that they 
were the “heritage of her descent and education.” That the 
excuse embitters the attack is well realised the writer, 
since she dwells with gusto on the sensitiveness of the Empress, 
as to her birth and extraction, and relates, with evident enjoy- 
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ment, the story of her complaint to the Princess Clotilde 
about the exacting ‘routine of Court ceremonies. “I do not 
feel them,” was the innocent reply ; “I am so accustomed to 
them at home.” 

A full account, of course, is given of the career of the beautiful 
adventuress, daughter of a Scotchman keeping a wine-shop in 
Malaga, who by her marriage with one of his customers 
ultimately became Countess Montijo, and had for sons-in-law 
the Duke of Alba and the Emperor of the French. But surely 
there was no reason to rake up the tales about her misbehaviour 
at the Court of Queen Isabella. Still less was it excusable 
to tell the story of Eugénie Montijo’s early disappointment 
in love and attempted suicide, or at a later date of the 
evening walks with one of the royal pages which led to her 
dismissal from Madrid. It is true enough that as a young girl 
she was gay and reckless, and twenty or thirty years after her 
death a candid historian might have been pardoned for alluding 
by the way to such youthful indiscretions as might throw 
some light on her conduct as an Empress. But the plea will 
not avail in the case of a living woman, nor can it be urged by 
a writer who has no serious object in view. There is no 
real attempt here to estimate, or even to indicate, the influence 
which Eugénie exercised on the policy of Napoleon, either at 
home or abroad ; not very much is said about her relations 
with the Vatican ; nothing explicit as to the part she played in 
bringing about the war with Germany ; nothing satisfactory as 
to her few days of panic rule in Paris, when she was served so 
ill by men who had made such grandiose professions of loyalty. 
We find, in fact, nothing in this book but a vague and sketchy 

rtrait—in colours as tawdry and unnatural as those of the 
rontispiece which disfigures an otherwise well-got-up volume. 
There is no evidence that the author obtained or sought 
any information not accessible to every reader of the news- 
papers and every purchaser of the scandalous pamphlets which 
had a temporary vogue in Paris—when the Emperor had 
fallen. It is to be regretted that the opportunity of describing 
in temperate language the position of the Empress—at a 
period when France was largely governed by women’s intrigue 
—has been thrown away. Clara Tschudi’s book, useless as 
it is, blocks the way. It is just interesting enough to exhaust 
for a time the popularity of a subject which might have 
been made attractive by a writer who possessed knowledge, 
discernment, and a light literary touch. The chapters 
on the splendour of the Empire, on Eugénie as a leader 
of fashion, and on her pluck during the cholera visitation, 
are the best in the book, because they are the most sympa- 
thetic; and one of the most discerning criticisms made 
by the author is that the woman whom her detractors called 
an adventuress was animated by a keen desire to show 
that she could fill a throne with as much dignity and courage 
as any princess born in the purple. And this feeling that 
she was always observed, always as it were on probation, 
partly accounts for the theatrical air which was not quite 
absent even in her higher moods. When she was making 
her hurried escape from the mob of Paris she showed no 
sign of faltering. Her courage rose as she passed through 
the gates of the Louvre. “ You are holding my arm,” she said 
to Count Nigra. “ Do you feel me tremble?” “ No, Madame,” 
replied the Ambassador, “ not in the least.” The story is given 
on the authority of Saint-Amand, and, whether truth or fable, 
it is characteristic. She could be brave, but she wanted to 
have it known. But we must not moralise in the vein of our 
author. The translator is to be congratulated, we suppose, on 
having produced in idiomatic English a book which would far 
better have been left in the original Norwegian. 

From the gratuitously censorious let us turn to the 
morbidly sentimental. The author of “The Martyrdom 
of an Empress” betrays by the title she has chosen her 
incapacity for the task she has undertaken. Elizabeth of 
Austria was an unoffending victim of random Anarchist spite, 
but she was not a martyr. She had testified to nothing, and 
her death was involuntary. The reckless misuse of language 
which pervades the whole memoir would not matter very much if 
some attempt had been made to present a faithful or even an 
intelligible picture of the lady whom we know to have been as 
eccentric as she was beautiful, as unhappy as she was noble, 
as unstable as she was accomplished. A reasonable amount 
of flattery is permissible if it be artistically introduced into a 
portrait ; it would actually be praiseworthy in describing a sad 
yet brilliant career which was so cruelly cut short. But the 
most sympathetic reader may be sickened with whole pages of 
superlative eulogy. The courage and gentleness, the affec- 
tionate heart and philanthropic spirit, the genius and erudition, 
if they had been possessed by the late Empress in such a 
degree as her biographer asserts, would have made her not a 
Woman but a Wonder. As a matter of fact, what rendered her 

an interesting personage among the rather commonplace 
Royalties of her time was the singular mixture of qualities, the 
lack of mental and moral balance, which gained her as 
many detractors as admirers, and impaired her influence both 
as ruler and as wife. Gifted, good, and in some respects 
almost great, she was, as she recognised herself, afflicted in a 
measure by the curse of the House of Bavaria. But of the 
Spiritual restlessness, which found alternate expression in long 
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periods of seclusion and in nearly aimless wanderings over the 
world, no suggestion is given in what professes to be an 
estimate as well as a biography. 

The author has, so far, succeeded in concealing her identity, 
though it can be only an open secret at the Court of Vienna. 
Perhaps the hand which wrote the book does not belong to the 
lady who inspired it, but in the main there can be no doubt, 
from internal evidence, that the account, if misleading and 
inaccurate, is genuine in a fashion. Yet nothing could be 
more deplorable than the attacks upon “ Madame Mére,” the 
mother-in-law who is roundly accused of throwing the young 
husband into temptation so as to undermine the influence of 
his bride, unless it be the vindictive references to the widow of 
the Crown Prince Rudolph. If she was frivolous, she had been 
openly neglected ; if she was jealous, there had been ample 
ground for suspicion ; nor is it any service to the husband’s 
memory to show that there were faults on the wife’s side. Yet 
we must do our author the justice to say that her detailed 
account of the “ Mayerling Tragedy” is probable in itself and 
has been corroborated beforehand by such facts as have been 
allowed to come to light. Rudolph, we are told, had made up 
his mind, by some means, to get rid of an uncongenial 
Consort. He had even asked the Emperor’s leave to abdicate 
his position in order to marry the Baroness Marie Vetsera. 
There was a stormy interview, ending in an absolute refusal. 
A rendezvous was held at Mayerling, so that the news 
might be broken by the lover to his mistress. During his brief 
absence from the room she swallowed a dose of strychnine, 
and on his return she was already dying. She breathed her 
last in his arms, and then he shot himself through the head. 
It was, in fact, a double suicide, but nobody was murdered : 
neither the mistress by her lover, nor the lover by an injured 
kinsman. Nor does the crime appear to have been premedi- 
tated ; not, at least, by the Crown Prince. 

It was on this occasion, which might have strained the 
nerves of a stronger woman, that the Empress Elizabeth, for 
the moment, pulled herself together. “It will be time for me 
to give way later,” she said. “I have other things to think of 
just now.” She had, so far as possible, to break the blow to 
the Emperor—to the husband whom she had deserted for 
seven years at a stretch, and to whom, even after their recon- 
ciliation, she was more of a consort than a wife. But there is 
no doubt that in his Message to his people he spoke only the 
truth when he declared that it was due to the courage and 
devotion of “that noble woman the Empress” that he had not 
given way to absolute despair. But with the need for self- 
restraint the power of it passed away, and the latter years of 
Elizabeth’s life, though innocent enough, were spent in futile 
ramblings and rovings. When her biography comes to be 
written in an adequate fashion, the failings in her character 
and conduct—for which she was not altogether responsible, 
since they were part of a fatal inheritance—will be gently dealt 
with. Little assistance, however, will be derived from this 
unmeasured panegyric, which betrays its worthlessness not so: 
much by what it records as by what it leaves unsaid. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


‘An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition for Use in 
Preparatory Schools and the Lower Forms of Public 
Schools.” By H. Pitman, M.A. London: Macmillan. 


The plan on which Mr. Pitman’s excellent little book is 
based strikes us as thoroughly sound. The “ending end” of 
Greek composition is the writing of connected Greek prose, 
and any system that attempts to shorten the somewhat weary 
and mechanical process of working up to this point is well 
worthy of consideration. Formerly the beginner in Greek 
was religiously set down to exercises on the first, second, and 
third declensions, with all their numerous and bewildering 
exceptions. Thence he passed on to the other parts of speech, 
and only when he had mastered the whole of the accidence was 
he allowed to enter the promised land of Syntax, without which 
it is impossible to tackle successfully a bit of connected prose. 
Mr. Pitman wisely presumes the beginner has already got over 
the difficulties of inflexion through the experience he has 
already acquired in Latin. He begins, therefore, with easy 
compound sentences, from which the transition to connected 
prose is easy. Such books as Mr. Pitman’s go far to remove 
the reproach that the classical languages should not be learnt, 
on account of the inordinate time it takes to get beyond their 
elements. 


“The Elements of Prose.” By W. A. Brockington, M.A. 
London: Blackie. 
# Mr. Brockington’s handy little book seems to us to stop short 
at the very point where it might become of the greatest use. 
The average Englishman can generally frame a sentence; 
even the building up of a paragraph and bridging it on to 
another is not altogether beyond his powers, but the natural 
defect in English composition is usually seen in the treatment 
of the subject as a whole; they manage these things better 
in France, where in the youngest classes boys are taught to 
model their essays on a definite plan. This is one of the 
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reasons why the ordinary French journalist “deploys” his 
subject with far greater skill than many English authors of 
superior ability. Sense of form is not our strong point, and in 
order to strengthen the “architectonic” spirit in our schools, 
essay writing should be taught on French lines. Mr. Brocking- 
ton would be well advised to add another chapter on the 
subject to his second edition. There is little fear, as some 
vainly think, that we shall cramp and formalise thereby the 
English spirit. We have never heard that Turner’s mastery of 
drawing stood in the way of the free development of his genius. 


“The Merchant of Venice:” Black’s School Shakespeare. 
Edited by J. Strong, B.A. London: Black. 


The introduction to this volume is good and _ suggestive 
without pretending to be exhaustive. We would specially 
commend the notes as a model of terseness. They are 
entirely free from the defects of certain well-known school 
editions of Shakespeare, which are so choked with a mass of 
erudition as to render them thoroughly unsuitable for junior 
forms. We note one unhappy sentence in the analysis of 
Portia’s character that recalls the priggishness of Mrs. Mark- 
ham. “ Much of this (logical spirit) was doubtless natural, 
but we cannot help thinking that careful training from child- 
hood was responsible in a measure for some of it.” A little 
more and we should fancy that Portia was a member of the Fair- 
child family. Again, the following phrase seems to us rather a 
derangement of metaphors: “Justice is finally shown to be 
double-edged (a sword), recoiling (a spring) upon the heads of 
those who rely on it” (a support). Such a Protean form of 
justice recalls irresistibly Max Aedler’s multiplex bit of furniture 
that in the twinkling of an eye would spring from a sofa into a 
pair of steps or again expand into a kitchen dresser. 


“The University Tutorial Series.” London: Clive. 

“ Plato: Ion.” Edited by J. Thompson and T. R. Mills. 

“Thucydides, Book IV.” Translated by J. F. Stout. 

“Czesar: Invasion of Britain.” Edited by A. H. Allcroft. 

“Czesar: Gallic War, Book IV.” Edited by A. H. Allcroft 

and T. R. Mills. 

Edited by men who are thoroughly masters of their craft, 
this is a quartet of very useful books. The introduction to 
the “Ion” is brightly written. The text is very well printed, 
and the notes give the right sort of help. We can also 
thoroughly commend the “Invasion of Britain.” There are 
two excellent maps, one of which illustrates Czesar’s campaign 
in this country. The sister volume, on the “Gallic War,” con- 
tains a good introduction that gives in a concise and lucid form 
information that every schoolboy ought to know. Mr. Stout’s 
translation of “ Thucydides, Book IV.,” is a very workmanlike 
performance. It naturally does not challenge comparison with 
Jowett, but is obviously meant for helping the ordinary candi- 
date to pass the ordeal of the London matriculation. It 
should serve its purpose. 
“Commercial Correspondence.” 

London: Effingham Wilson. 

The ordinary run of books on Commercial Correspondence 
have a suspicious resemblance to the usual type of foreign con- 
versation guides. Looked into closely they are generaliy found 
to be more or less based on some previous work, but in form 
may be traced back to a hoarier and more antiquated arche- 
type, whose anachronisms they more or less religiously repeat. 
Or else these so-called practical guides are padded with a mass 
of imaginary correspondence which may be all very well for 
facilitating the carrying on of the “Toy” bureau or any other 
establishment where they play at commerce, but which are of 
very little practical value as specimens of actual business trans- 
actions. Mr. Coumbe’s book is remarkably free from either 
of these defects. It is thoroughly practical, and ought to be of 
the greatest value to those for whom it is composed. It is in 
fact the best thesaurus of commercial correspondence we have 
so far come across. 


“Homer: Odyssey, Book IX.” Edited by A. Douglas 
Thomson, M.A. London: Black. 


A most scholarly production. The text is clear and 
beautifully printed, the notes are brief and to the point. The 
Introduction contains a capital account of the Polyphemus story. 


“A Manual of Optics.” By Rev. S. Haughton. Enlarged and 
revised by Rev. J. Warren. Cassell. 
This is a useful reprint, and in several ways has been improved 
since the last edition in 1860, when it appeared as one of 
Galbraith and Haughton’s Manuals. 


By E. H. Coumbe, B.A. 


THEOLOGICAL BROCHURES. 


“ The Gospel of the Atonement.” By Ven. J. M. Wilson, M.A. 
London: Macmillan. 1899. 

The Hulsean Lectures for 1898-99 were deliberately cast in 
a simple form in order to arrest and retain the interest of the 
Cambridge undergraduates, but they deal not unworthily with 
a subject of vital importance and extreme difficulty. Arch- 
deacon Wilson is very conscious of modern perplexity, and 
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very contemptuous of current theology. He has no difficulty 
in showing that traditional statements of Christian doctrine 
must be revised in deference to the altered conditions of human: 
thought: and he aspires to indicate the nature of the process 
in the case of the cardinal dogma of the Atonement. He makes 
a clean sweep of all “ transactional ” theories, and overcomes the 
Scriptural difficulty by discounting all “ sacrificial” language 
as the inevitable effect of contemporary conditions of life and: 
thought on the New Testament writers. His own theory is 
thus stated: “Let us say boldly that the Incarnation, that is, 
the life and death of the Christ—for the life and death were 
equally necessary—is the identification of the human and the 
divine Life. This identification is the Atonement. There is 
no other... .” “It follows that, if this is the Atonement, then 
it is not only permissible, but obligatory, for us gradually to 
eliminate from our thought of the reconciling work of Christ 
every trace of expiation or penalty, except as illustrations such 
as might be given in parables and metaphors.” The Death of 
Christ is the supreme example of that law of self-sacrifice, of 
vicarious suffering, which we know to be paramount in human 
experience. ‘We see that the death on the Cross demon- 
strated that the human and divine know but one and the same: 
law of life and being.” In the concluding lecture the Arch- 
deacon indicates the effect of his theory in various directions. 
Having practically got rid of the doctrine of Atonement by 
identifying it with that of the Incarnation, he easily includes in 
his view of the consequences of the first all the results which 
most theologians would attribute to the last. We think that in 
these lectures an honest attempt has been made to deal with a 
problem which urgently requires solution, but it is nothing 
more than an honest attempt. We doubt whether the Arch- 
deacon realises the strength of the traditional doctrine, not 
merely in the acceptance of Christians, but in its profound 
congruity with mysterious but apparently universal human 
instincts. His treatment of the language of Scripture is 
arbitrary to the point of violence, and itself wakes a large dis- 
trust of his conclusions. We hope, however, he will continue 
his revision of the Christian dogma of the Atonement in a more 
thorough and adequate manner than was possible in four 
sermons. 

“ A Primer of Free Church History,” by A. Johnson Evans 
(London: Allenson. 1899), gives a rapid and readable view 
of Dissenting history. It is of course very slight, but it is 
surprisingly free from the narrowness and party-spirit which 
generally characterise the literary products of Dissent. The 
author belongs to the new school of Nonconformists which 
disavows the bigotry of the past, and emulates the sacramental 
language and historic claims of the Established Church. The 
result is occasionally ludicrous and sometimes irritating, but it 
represents a great improvement on the fanatical sectarianism 
which it is superseding. The very scanty bibliography at the 
end of the book seems to confirm the impression made by the 
book itself, that the author has written with a very slight basis 
of knowledge. 

Timely and valuable is Messrs. Macmillan’s reprint of the 
late Dean Church’s article “ On the Relations between Church 
and State” contributed to the “ Christian Remembrancer,” April 
1850. In that year there was a crisis before which the present 
disturbance is trivial. The Gorham decision seemed to many 
devout churchmen an intolerable aggression of the State on the 
most sacred rights of the Church. This article is the protest of 
cool reflection and sane judgment against the rash conclusions 
of excitement and ignorance. ‘The author takes a wide view of 
the chronic problem of Church and State. He deduces from a 
study of Christian history the necessity of patience and the 
reasonableness of self-suppression, and concludes with an 
impressive warning against hasty despair of the Church’s 
established position. 

The S. P. C. K. is a wonderful institution. No type of reli-. 
gious necessity lies outside its thoughtful and efficient provision. 
We have before us another considerable pile of publications 
dealing with such “ caviare to the general” as the private devo- 
tions of Bishop Andrewes, or “Clement of Alexandria,” and 
including popular compositions such as a sermon of the Bishop 
of Stepney and “ Sunday Readings by Beatrice Waugh.” The 
parochial clergy are provided with an excellent handbook on 
parochial missions by Archdeacon Donne, and a very complete 
“ Manual of Intercession and Thanksgiving for Foreign Mis- 
sions ” by two priests of the Diocese of Ely. The Rev. H. D. 
Lathom, Warden of the Inns of Court Mission, has an excellent 
popular account of the Pauline Epistles under the title “An 
Apostle’s Correspondence”: and Miss Laurie of the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, provides a really excellent little tractate on 
“ The Study of the Bible.” The publications of the Church 
Historical Society need no recommendations. Mr. Hutton on 
“ The English Reformation,” and Professor Collins on “ Four 
Recent Pronouncements,” maintain the high level of excellence 
reached by most of the previous publications. The most 
remarkable member of the collection is a tiny volume by M. E. 
Dowson entitled “ Ab Inferis : Notes on Science and Religion.” 
It is strongly commended in a short preface by the Rev. J. R. 
Illingworth, and reflects everywhere the influence of th s- 
tinguished Christian philosopher. 

e have also received from the Religious Tract Society two 
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books, which will be interesting to the religious public. 
“Unseal the Book” by Mts. Carus Wilson is a brightly written 
and well-informed plea for a reasonable study of the Bible. Her 
emphatic advocacy of the Revised Version is timely, and 
not-excessive : and she has brought together an amazing col- 
lection of misused texts. It is scarcely too much to say that 
one effect of Biblical Criticism has been to invalidate many 
scriptural “proofs” and most scriptural illustrations. ‘“ God 
First : Hester Needham’s Work in Sumatra” is a simple record 
of unselfish work, carried on under very difficult conditions. 
Such narratives are the tonic of Christian Faith in times 
when the pettiness and malignity of controversy almost threaten 
ats existence, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


her spirit of amalgamation is affecting the publishing world 

on both sides of the Atlantic. Many important develop- 
‘ments may follow the union of the firms of Messrs. McClure and 
Harper. Since our last notes appeared Messrs. Service and 
Paton have dissolved partnership, the last-named gentleman 
going over with the business to Messrs. Nisbet, whilst Mr. 


“Service proceeds to enjoy the sweets of retirement. Henrietta 


Street knows Mr. Coulson Kernahan no more, for the time 
being at all events, he having resigned his position as literary 
adviser to Mr. James Bowden and returned to Messrs. Ward 
and Lock, who will publish his next book, a volume of attractive 
stories entitled “ Scoundrels and Company, Limited.” 

Every publisher—or almost every publisher—has convinced 
himself apparently that he is really “ doing nothing ;” but there 
are not a few trifles of interesting gossip to be picked up on the 
book Rialto. The early autumn will witness the issue of 
several works of exploration and travel. Mr. Charles Neufeld’s 
record of his twelve years’ captivity at Omdurman, which 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall will publish under the title “A 
Prisoner of the Khaleefa,” will be illustrated by photographs 
taken in Omdurman by the author, whose narrative will, if our 
authority prove, as we believe it is, reliable, create something 
very much like a sensation. Another work of an important 
character will be Mr. Albert B. Lloyd’s account of his ten 
weeks’ journey in Central Africa, last year, from Uganda to 
the Atlantic. Mr. Fisher Unwin, who will publish the book, 
also announces as nearly ready Mr. Montagu Jessett’s descrip- 
tion of Delagoa Bay, “ The Key of South Aftica.” 

In the domain of travel Messrs. Methuen are devoting much 
care to the production of Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald’s record of South 
American climbing, “The Highest Andes” ; Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. have in preparation a comprehensive work on 
Burma and the Burmans by Mr. and Mrs. Ferrars ; anda 
minor volume in which Mr. E. J. Carpenter discusses American 
influence in Hawaii. Messrs. Putnams will publish in the first 
week in August the story of a journey of “Two Women in the 
Klondike,” by Mary E. Hitchcock, whose text is prefaced by an 
introduction from the pen of Elisha Dyer. 

The re-trial of Dreyfus will attract special attention to 
Mr. Ernest Vizetelly’s account of M. Zola’s brief sojourn in this 
country. The book is promised for next week by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus, who also announce a uniform edition of Mark 
Twain’s works. Apropos of collected editions, Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co. will begin to publish in September a new issue 
of “ The Life and Works of the Sisters Bronté,” with prefaces 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward and annotations by Mr. Clement 
Shorter. The edition will be known as “ The Haworth.” 

Bohemianism as seen in Paris by a pair of American eyes 
will be the subject of a book written by Mr. W. C. Morrow 
which Messrs. Chatto and Windus expect to be able to issue 
in September. Several memoirs of notable Frenchmen are 
promised by Messrs. Greening—those of Cardinal Dubois and 
Paul de Kock among them. Mr. Heinemann has in hand Mr. 
Arthur Symons’ “ Balzac.” 

A lady writer known to readers of magazine fiction is essaying 
in her first novel “ Elucidation” (which Mr. Unwin has nearly 
ready) a picture of modern necromancy. Mrs. Craigie’s sequel 
to “The School for Saints” is unlikely to appear before 
December ; but this gifted and very charming author is at 
the moment in the Isle of Wight hard at work on the MS. 
The title of the sequel will be “Robert Orange,” and Mr. 
Unwin will publish the volume. The same publisher will add 
to his “ Overseas Library” a realistic story of Australian ranch 
life, “ The Well Sinkers,” by Ethel Quin. 

Another story of Antipodean extraction will be “The 
Romance of the Greystones,” by Mr. H. A. Nelson. This is to 
be issued by Messrs. Ward and Lock. “The Rose of Judah,” 
Mr. George Griffith's new story of other days than ours, is to be 

lished in the autumn by Messrs. Pearson. M. Charles 

/Epine, who is not to be confused with the’ new Prefect of 
Police in the French capital, has followed his “The Lady of the 
Leopard” with a story called “No Excuse for Them,” which 
Messrs. Greening announce. Mr. Richard Whiteing, the 
author of “No. 5 John Street,” is at work on a new volume ; 
he is also preparing a series of papers for one of the leading 

erican magazines. 

Mr. Franz Hanfstaengl, in addition to his “ National Gallery 
Portfolio of Old Masters” (the first:part of which, devoted to 
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Rembrandt, is almost ready), has in hand a series of photo. 
engravings from pictures in the Tate Gallery, among them “ The 
Pool of London” by the late Vicat Cole, R.A., and “The 
Knight Errant” of the late P.R.A. Mr. Elliot Stock is engaged 
in producing a facsimile of “The Germ,” the magazine of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Mr. W. M. Rossetti has written 
an introduction and gives many little known details concerning 
“The Germ” and its contributors. 

Messrs. Butterworth and Co., law publishers, have in prepara. 
tion a handy and popular work on the “ London Government 
Act, 1899.” It is bene prepared by Mr. Warner Terry, vestry 
cletk of S. Margaret, Westminster, and Mr. Bartlett Morle, 
both members of the Middle Temple. 

The sixth volume of the Cambridge Natural History, pub. 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan, will complete Dr. David Sharp’s 
treatise on insects, the first instalment of which has been 
generally recognised as an invaluable contribution to ento- 
mology. . The new volume, dealing with bees, wasps, ants, 
beetles, butterflies and moths, will contain about 300 illustra- 
tions specially drawn for the work. Messrs. Macmillan will 
also publish immediately the third edition of Sir H. Maxwell 
Lyte’s “ History of Eton College,” carefully revised throughout 
and with an additional chapter bringing the record down to the 
year 1898. 

A volume of early century interest will be “J. H. Frere and 
his Friends” announced for the autumn by Messrs. Nisbet. 
Sir E. Russell’s reminiscences, “That Reminds Me—,” will 
contain many anecdotes of men and women of the time. Mr. 
Unwin has the book in preparation. Of Sir Henry Thompson’s 
“ Modern Cremation” Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. have in 
the press a third edition largely rearranged and rewritten. It 
is eight years since the second edition was published. To-day 
Messrs. Duckworth publish Mr. F. W. Hutton’s “ Darwinism 
and Lamarckism,” an attempt to bring the subjects suggested 
by these two terms up to a more modern focus. The book will 
be issued in America by Messrs. Putnams. The latter firm 
will publish about 15 July Mrs. Charlotte Stetson’s attempt to 
“point out, explain, and justify ” the changes now going on in 
the relations of women to Society. ‘The book bears the title 
“Women and Economics.” Mr. Ernest Williams will state 
“The Case for Protection” in a volume to be issued by Mr. 
Grant Richards. 

Dr. W. G. Grace’s rather bulky “ Reminiscences ” have been 
delayed, but should prove to have a value beyond that of mere 
timeliness. The photographic groups of representative teams 
and a mass of specially prepared statistics will be leading 
ae of the volume, which Mr. Bowden has at last well in 

and. 


MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


ON ACCOUNT OF SARAH. 


By EYRE HUSSEY, 


VIRTUE’S TRAGEDY. By Err Kaye, part Author of 
** A Drawing-room Cynic,” ‘‘ Her Ladyship’s Income,” &c. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ Told in the brightest, smartest, and most charming manner 
by Eff Kaye, who combines lightness of touch with literary skill. The authoress 
knows well how to handle her characters, and how to marshal the events incidental 
to their fortunes in a series of bright and interesting pictures. Her character- 
sketches are good, in that they are natural and well drawn, and she has the gifts of 
observation and deduction.” 

Literature.— A cleverly written book, dealing with society people and an un- 
usual and interesting situation......displays a great deal of talent.” 


TOM-ALL-ALONE. By Ametia M. Barker. 


World.—* It stands out distinctly from the mass of mediocre novels.” 
Spectator.— A very clever and touching picture of the life of a poor little dis- 
owned bastard.” 


A COUNTY SCANDAL. A Story of King Midas and 


a Pastoral. By F. Emity Puittirs, Author of “ The Education of Antonia,” &c. 
Daily Telegraph.— Miss F. Emily Phillips in her new book hasachieved a large 
measure of success as a portrayer of character. sak, 3 Ellis is quite a little study, 
very complete, and absolutely faithful to nature......1 liss Phillips brings out the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics very vividly and cleverly.” 
orld.— A novelist with solid claims to recognition...... This writer produces 
~~~ pramaiaiae story is far above the average in its ideal, in construction, and in 
style.” 

An admirably realised character-study..,...more character-studie s 
as full of delicate sympathy and penetration as that of Jasper will be welcome, and it 
is to be hoped that the writer will consent to employ profitably a gift which is 
evidently considerable.” 


THE SECRET OF SORROW. Being the Confession 


of a Young Man. Edited by Cecir HEApLam. 
Literature.—‘‘The psychological conception on which the story turns is strong 
and new to English fiction.. ...far better written than the average novel,” 
Phanix.——‘‘ \t must be recognised as standing very far apart from the ordinary 
run of novels...... there is a strong infusion of the rare and welcome quality of 
originality.” 


LIFE THE MODELLER. By C. Gasguorne Hart 
Dundee Courier.—‘‘ The whole story, in short, is ideal rather than realistic, but it 

is none the less welcome on that account. It will be read from beginning to end with 

unalloyed pleasure, and the world will be all the better for its publication.” 


UNHOLY MATRIMONY. By Joun Le Breton. 

Speaker.—‘Mr. John Le Breton tells us, with great dramatic force and 
genuine intensity of feeling, a tale of domestic misery......‘ Unholy Matrimony’ 
be regartied as a strong piece of work.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S 


NEW LIST. 


MRS. LOVETT CAMERON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CRAZE OF CHRISTINA. 


By the Author of ‘A Fair Fraud,” &c. In specially designed cover, art vellum 
gilt, 6s. 


ESME STUART’S. NEW NOVEL. 


IN THE DARK. 


By the Author of “Sent to Coventry,” &c. In specially designed cover, art 
vellum gilt, 6s. . 


T. W. SPEIGHT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CRIME IN THE WOOD. 


By the Author of “‘The Doom of Siva,” &c. In striking picture cover, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM S. WALKER’S NEW BOOK. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE WOMBAT. 


By the Author of ‘When the Mopoke Calls,” &c. In striking picture cover, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 
With 13 Full-page Illustrations by J. A. Symincron, 


G. G. CHATTERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE SPORT OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ A Darn on a Blue Stocking,” &c. In specially designed cover, 
art vellum gilt, 3s. 6d. 


ATHENA UM.—*‘ The book is interesting and clever throughout, and has 
good literature in it.” 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
UNDER THE DIRECT SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY. 


LOW’S HANDBOOK TO THE CHARITIES 
OF LONDON. 


Edited by H. R. DUMVILLE, B.A. 

The new edition of this concise work, containing the statistics for 1897-98, and 
revised in the general particulars up to June 1899. Now ready, in paper covers, 
price 1s.; red cloth, rs. 6d. 

Some Opinions of the Press on previous editions. 
“* A complete and reliable guide to the London Charities.”"—Morning Post. 
“* Has long been quite indis ble to London philanthropists.” —Daily News. 
“9 be Fog value of the Hand nothing remains to be said. It is simply indis- 
pensable,”"— 
“** Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London,’ edited by Mr. Dumville, is an 
‘heneum. 


admirable work which we have frequently praised." 
THE SIBERI/N 
Witl Ma 


RUSSIA ON THE PACIFIC AND 

RAILWAY. By Viapimir, Author of The China-Japan War.” Witl ps 

and IHustrations. 8vo. cloth, 14s. [Wor +2 
_ “ The book is sure to attract attention owing to the inherent—and p> .1,#meat— 
interest of the important subject with which it deals.” —Odserver. 

“Tt is a story little known to British readers ; and it is well worth (pir study, on 

account of the many incidents of adventure and heroism that have marked the east- 
ward progress of the great Slav Power, and the lessons of policy which it conveys.” 


Scotsman. 
CRISIS IN THE CHURCH. 


THE SACRED VESTMENTS; being an English 
rendering, with Notes, of the Third Book of the “ Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorum” of Durandus, Bishop of Mende, with Notes. By the Rev. T. Hs 
Passmore, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Ready Fly 18. 

FICTION. 

MR. MIGGS. By ALexanper Stuart. With Frontis- 
piece by PartripGe. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [Fust ready. 

‘“* Mr. Miggs’ amusing views on men and things have been familiar during the 
last two or three years to readers of the Padi Mail Gazette, and in book form 
racy utterances should provide entertainment for a very large circle of those who 
can properly appreciate literary Jun.” 


THE BLACK TERROR: 


a Romance of Russia. By 
Joun K. Leys, Author of ‘ The Lindsays,” “The Lawyer's Secret,” “‘ Under 
a Mask,” &c. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. lFust ready. 


TAURUA; or, Written in the Book of Fate. By 
Entity S. Loup. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fust ready. 

‘“‘ This is a story of the South Sea Islands, which gives the same impression of the 
languorous beauty of the country and the natives as one derives from Robert Louis 
Stevenson and the author of ‘ Typee.’......The book cannot fail to please readers 
who are affected by what has passed imto literature of the charm of a people so 
lovable and so enviably placed that their home would seem to be an earthly 
Paradise.” —Scotsman. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limite. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


““MASTERS OF MEDICINE.”—New Volume. 
CLAUDE BERNARD. By Sir MicnAer Foster. 


Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“In all Sir Michael Foster's scientific writings there is a literary method which 
gives them a charm of style rarely attained in such works......0n reading the story 
lof Claude Bernard] we can congratulate him on accomplishing so well what he 
started out to do. The life of Bernard is brilliantly brought before us on those 
lines, and the completeness of the work is admirable.” —Manchester Guardian, 


A ROMANCE OF CEYLON. By E. O. Waker, C.ILE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Fust out. 
The author of this novel has resided in India and Ceylon for some years, and 
designs to picture some of the phases of European and native life and the beauties 
of the scenery in that island with which he has become familiar. The relations 
between European and Sinhalese are touched upon, and the difficulties attending 
the removal of the hard barrier separating the two classes brought into relief. 


A FASCINATING NEW NOVEL BY LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. 
THE PERILS OF JOSEPHINE. By the Author of 
“The Outlaws of the Marches,” &c. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


“* He [Lord Ernest Hamilton] has acquired the true art of romance writing.” 
Literary World. 


With 


A SHEPHERD AND HIS SHEEP. 
AN OBSTINATE PARISH. By M. L. Lorn (‘Sidney 
Christian ”), Author of “‘ Lydia,” ‘‘ Sarah,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
**The book is written with a good deal of the force and vivid character-sketching 
of her previous books.”—Manchester Guardian. 
REALISM A PARADOX. By 
Haviincs. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
A brief inquiry into the Principles of Realism in Dramatic Art, calling attention 
to the paradoxical nature of the movement, and showing that it must inevitably 
defeat its own ends. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


DAVID MARTINEAU 


THE LEADING WORK ON THE AMERICAN WAR. 


THE ROUGH RIDERS. 


By Colonel THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


Author of ‘‘ Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail,” &c. With 4o Full-page IIlustra- 
tions from Photographs, and 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo. gs. 


The distinguished author was, with Colonel Wood, the organiser and commander 
of the Ro Sy Riders, and he tells in his book the picturesque story from the in- 
ception of the original idea to the mustering out of the justly famous regiment. 
His book has the distinction of being an authoritative narrative, personal and 
intensely vivid, of a unique fighting corps. The illustrations from photographs by 
experts are especially noteworthy. 
~ 
To be obtained of all Booksellers or the Publishers, 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Ltd., Paternoster House, 
Charing Cross Road, London. W. 


HARPER'S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MARTYRDOM 
OF AN EMPRESS. 


The Third Edition of this work having been almost entirely disposed 
of within a week of issue, a 


FOURTH EDITION, 


With a Portrait of the late EMPRESS of AUSTRIA, is now in 
active preparation, in one volume, demy 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. Eachin1 vol. Price SIX SHILLINGS. 
WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. By H. G. WE ts, 


Author of “The Time Machine,” “ The War of the Worlds,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 
‘© Mr. Wells sustains his reputation as the leading novelist of the unknown in his 
latest effort of imagination.” — World. 


THAT FORTUNE. By Cuartes DupLey Warner, 


Author of “‘ The Golden House,” ‘‘ A Little Journey in the World,” &c. 
A good story well written.” —Observer. 


THE WHITE WOMAN. By W. Epwarps Trresuck, 
Author of ‘‘ Meg of the Scarlet Foot.” 
Quite unforgettable.” —Sketch. 
* A curious and original romance.”-— Daily News. 


RAGGED LADY: A NOVEL. By 
Howe ts, Author of ‘‘ A Story ofa Play.” Illustrated by A. I. Keller. 
““* Ragged Lady ’ has in full measure the sovereign qualities of fascination and 
distinetion.”—.Spectator. 
CROMWELL’S OWN. By Arrtnur Paterson, Author 
of ‘‘A Man of His Word,” ‘‘ Father and Son,” &c. 
book of real literary merit and great interest.” —Literature. 


OLD CHESTER TALES. By Marcaret DELAnD. 
Illustrated by Edward Pyle. 
“There is a sterling ring about these tales. Here, indeed, there is no base 
metal.” —Paldl Mall Gazette. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 
UDYARD KIPLING: The Man and his Work, 


an attempt at appreciation by G. F. MonxsHoop (buckram, 5s. net), is 
evidently, and as was to be expected, a big success, for a second edition is al y 

blished. Speaking of this k, the Critic of the Glode says :—“‘ It has at the 

sis of it both knowledge and enthusiasm—knowledge of the works estimated and 
enthusiasm for them. This book may be accepted as a generous exposition of Mr. 
Kipling’s merits as a writer. We can well believe that it will have many interested 
and approving readers.” Scotch reviewers are always pretty shrewd in their 
criticisms, and one of the best of them wrote thus in the Scotsman :--‘‘ This well- 
informed volume is plainly sincere. It is thoroughly well studied, and takes pains 
to answer all the questions that are usually put about Mr. Kipling. ‘The writer's 
enthusiasm carries both himself and his reader along in the most agreeable style. 
One way and another his book is full of interest, and those who wish to talk about 
Kipling will find it invaluable, while the th ds of his irers will read it 
through with delighted enthusiasm.” H.R.H. the Duchess of York has just accepted 
a copy of Mr. Monkshood’s interesting monograph on Rudyard Kipling. 


TRIP TO PARADOXIA, and other Humours of 
the Hour, is the title of a new work of social satire by the veteran T. H. Ss. 
Escort, author of “ England : its People, Polity, and Pursuits,” “* Personal Forces 
of the Period,” &c. It consists of contemporary pictures of social fact and political 
fiction. The Court Circular says: “It is brilliantly written, and will afford keen 
enjoyment to the discriminating taste. Its satire is keen-edged, but good-humoured 


enough to hurt no one ; and its wit, and (may we say %) its impudence, should cause | 


a run on it at the libraries.” The Pad/ Mail Gasette remarks that ‘ Mr. T. H. S. 
Escott knows how to touch the spot as only one of the most brilliant among the 
band of living publicists can.” In the opinion of the Glasgow Herald, Mr. Escott's 
new book is “* extremely piquant and entertaining.” 


YE-WAYS OF CRIME is, as the title indicates, a 
book dealing with crime and criminals. It is written by Mr. R. J. Power-Berry, 
who has been permitted to gather material from the Black Museum at New Scotland 
Yard. The Outlook says: “ Decidedly you should read Mr. Power-Berry’s interest- 
ing book, taking laugh and shudder as they come.” ‘The reviewer of the Sheffield 
Independent remarks : ‘‘ We do not remember to have ever seen a more popularly- 
written y of the hods of thieves than this bright and chatty volume. It 
is the work of a writer who evidently has a most intimate knowledge of the criminal 
classes, and who can carry on a plain narrative briskly and forcibly, The book 
fascinates by its freshness and unusualness.” While in the opinion of Literature, 
the volume “ contains many interesting stories and new observations on the modus 
operandi of swindlers.” ‘* The Bye-Ways of Crime,” which is fully illustrated, is 
published at 2s. 6d., strongly bound in cloth. 


ARAB’S WINE CUP, and other Stories, is a 


collection of powerful and vividly written tales by Mr. Bart KENNEDY, 
who, says the Ox?/ook, ** is a young writer of singular imaginative gifts, and a style 
as individual as Mr. Kipling’s.” The //cek/y Dispatch remarks : ‘ 
exceptional gifts, a strong and powerful individuality, a facile pen, rich imagination, 
and constructive ability of a high order. This volume ought to find a place on 
every library shelf.” ‘‘ Wili be welcomed as something fresh in the world of 
fiction,” says the Aderdeen Free Press. This is a wonderfully cheap book for half- 
a-crown, 


Ts LADY OF THE LEOPARD is an exciting 


tale dealing with animal magnetism, written by Mr. CHarves L’Epine, 
author of that weird story, *‘ The Devil ina Domino.” It is well bound in a striking 
cover designed by W. S. Rogers, and the price is 3s. 6d. ‘‘ The Lady of the 
Leopard " was thus reviewed in Pudlic Opinion : ‘ A remarkable book......We are 
plunged into a delicious and tantalising romance; incident follows incident like a 
panorama of exciting pictures. Fertility of imagination is everywhere apparent, 
and the dénouement is artfully concealed till it bursts upon the reader with a 


suddenness that fairly takes away his breath.” 


HADOWS  ; or, Glimpses of Society, is a series of 
sidelights on some of the evils of modern Society, written by Mr. ERNEST 
Martin. Mr. James Davies, in the says it is a very clever work.” The 
Weekly Times says : ‘“‘ The pictures are sketched with considerable power. The last 
one, ‘ Hell in Paradise,’ is terrible in the probable truth of conception.” ‘‘ Shadows,” 

which is dedicated to Sir Henry Irving, is published at 2s. 
(cloth, 


NNA MARSDEN’S’ EXPERIMENT 


38. 6d.), by Miss ELLEN WILLIAMS, is, says the Critic, “‘ a powerful story, 
unconventional as regards both subject and treatment...... This situation is handled 
with extraordinary delicacy and skill, and the book is an admirable study of re- 
pressed emotions.” The Western Morning News says it is “‘ a smartly written and 
deeply interesting story well out of the beaten track of novelists.” ‘A very natural 
and interesting tale is,” says the Eco, ‘‘ carefully set forth in Ellen Williams's clever 
little book.” 


HE HYPOCRITE is a powerful modern realistic 


story of life in Oxford and London, written by an anonymous author. This 
extraordinary book has proved wonderfully popular with the reading public, and a 
third edition (containing a new, clever, and amusing preface) has just been issued. 
The Daily Telegraph devoted nearly half a column to a careful criticism of ‘‘ The 
Hypocrite,” in the course of which the reviewer said : “* A book by an anonymous 
author always arouses a certain inquiry, and when the book is clever and original 
the interest becomes keen, and conjecture is rife, endowing the most unlikely people 
with authorship. The author of this book may be who and what he likes, it matters 
not..... Very brilliant, very forcible, very sad...... It is perfect in its way ; in style 
clear, sharp, and forcible ; the dialogue epigrammatic and sparkling. ..... Enough has 
been said to show that ‘The Hypocrite’ is a striking ard powerful piece of work, 
and that its author has established his claim to be conside! a writer of originality 
and brilliance.” Strange to relate, though this book has been praised by the press 
as a powerful sermon and a moral book, it has been “‘ boycotted ' by Messrs. Mudie 
as being ‘‘ unfit to circulate in their libraries,” and Messrs. W. H. Smith have just 
withdrawn it after circulating it for over six months. The price of “‘ The Hypocrite ” 
is 2s. 6d., well bound in art cloth, with an artistic design by Scotson Clarke. A 
fourth edition of “‘ The Hypocrite” is now in active preparation. 


HE POTTLE PAPERS, the third edition of which 
is just ready, is a really funny book written by Saut SmirF and illustrated 
by Mr. L. Raven Hill. ‘‘ Anyone who wants a good laugh should get ‘ The Pottle 
Papers,” says the Sheffield Daily Telegraph. ‘ They are very droll reading for 
an idle afternoon, or picking up at any time when ‘ down in the dumps.’ They are 
very brief and very bright, and it is impossible for anyone with the slightest sense of 
humour to read the book without bursting into ‘the loud guffaw’ which does not 
always ‘ bespeak the empty mind.’” The Padi Mail Gazette says it contains 
“plenty of boisterous humour of the Max Adeler kind...... humour that is genuine and 
spontaneous. The author, for all his antics, has a good deal more in him than the 
average buffoon. There is, for example, a very clever and subtle strain of feeling 
running through the comedy in ‘ The Love that Burned '’—a rather striking bit of 
work. Mr. Raven Hill's illustrations are as amusing as they always are.” The St. 
James's Budget accorded this book a very long notice, and reproduced some of the 
ictures. The reviewer said : ‘‘ Who says the sense of humour is dead when we 
ve ‘ The Pottle Papers?’ We can put the book down with the feeling that we 
have spent a very enjoyable hour and laughed immoderately. ‘The Pottle Papers’ 
will be in everybody's hands before long.” H.R.H. the Prince of Wales honoured 
the author by accepting a copy of his k; and the Court Circular remarked : 
“The Prince of Wales has accepted a copy of Saul Smiff’s delightfully merry 
book, ‘The Pottle Papers.’ The Prince is sure to enjoy Raven Hill's clever 
sketches.” This funniest of funny books is published at 2s. 6d. strongly bound in 
cloth. A fourth edition of this book is now being printed to meet the public demand 
for “‘ something really funny.” 


Any of the above books may be obtained from all booksellers and 
libraries, also at Messrs. W. H. Smith’s railway bookstalls in England, 
and Messrs. Menzie’s bookstalls in Scotland, or can be sent direct from 
the publishers, GREENING & CO., LTD., 20 Cecil Court, Charing 
Cross Road, London. Complete catalogue post free on application. 


The author has © 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S PUBLICATIONS, 


RUSSIA IN ASIA: a Record and a Study. 1588-189 
By Acexis Krausse. With 2 Maps in Colours and 10 specially drawn. Demy 
8vo. 25s. 

Daily Chronicle. —“‘ The reader will find the volume of great service to the study of 
one of the most momentous questions before England at the present day, packed 
with facts, replete with suggestion, teaching many a lesson and conveying many a 
grave warning.” 


THE HOOLIGAN NIGHTS. By Ciarence Rook. 


With Frontispiece in Colours by William Nicholson. 6s. 


THE OPEN ROAD. A Little Book for Wayfarers: Com- 
iled by E. V. Lucas. 5s. Limp leather, gilt edges, 5s. net. India Paper 
Edition (limited to 250 copies), limp leather, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
[Second Edition in preparation, 


THE POLITICAL STRUWWELPETER. By 
Harotp With Illustrations in Colour by F. CarrutHers Goutp, 
3s. 6d (Tenth Thousand. 

Atheneum.— Too extremely funny...... Better caricature has seldom been seen, 
and among so many excellent burlesques it is difficult to choose the best.” 


WHERE AND HOW TO DINE IN LONDON. 
DINNERS AND DINERS. By Lieut.-Colonel NewNHAmM 


Davis. 3s. 6d. With Cover designed by Lewis Baumer. 
Pall MallGazette.—‘* The book is excellent reading......The problem of where 
and how to dine exists no longer.” 
A NEW POET. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. 


58. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—* These are the verses of a poet......It is work of a remarkably 
high order, and reveals the temperament of a poet who writes because it is in him to 
do so...... The verse is throughout chaste, restrained, and as flawless as good — 
may be. But what makes the vo ume a notable one, and dear to the lovers of all 
good things, is that it has the one thing needful—personality..... The author has 
achieved great distinction in his sonnets......Indeed, all through the book one comes 
upon lines which are astonishing in their beauty and their distinction .....A poet 
who proves himself capable of the very highest work. There can be no doubt as to 
the fate of these poems, and it is greatly to be hoped that their author will fulfil the 
rich and rare promise he has here given us.” 


Fcap. 8vo. half-parchment, 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


PRICE, és. | Morgan Hailsham. F. C. Constable. 
. | Linnet. Grant Allen. 
5 John Street. Richard Contraband of War. M. P. Shiel. 


No. 

Whiteing. 
A Duet. A. Conan Doyle. 
Miss Cayley’s Adventures, Grant 


Allen. Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. 
The Man Between. Robert Halifax. | Silence Farm. William Sharp. 
**God Save England!” Frederic | Shanghaied. Frank Norris. 


Breton. | Michael Drew. Detective. Mr. 
Idylls of the Sea. F. T. Bullen. and Mrs. Robert Leighton. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


PRICE, 3s. 6d. 
The Philosophy of the Marquise.. 


HURST & BLAGKETT’S PUBLICATIONS, 


MR. TIGHE HOPKINS’ LATEST SUCCESS. 
Now ready in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


AN IDLER IN OLD FRANCE. By Ticue Hopkins, 
Author of “* The Dungeons of Old Paris,” ‘‘ Nell Haffenden,” &c. 

‘* We have seldom read a more charming book of its kind than Mr. Tighe Hop-- 
kins’ ‘ An Idler in Old France.’ The author has rambled in the by-ways of old 
French history, and in a series of essays, written in a smooth and picturesque style, 
has drawn a series of graphic pictures of old French life which will be equally in- 
teresting to the ignorant and the well informed. No contemporary writer does this 
kind of work better than Mr. Tighe Hopkins." —Literature. 

“*OQur author knows where to find curious material, and he can arrange it with 
art.”"—Academy. 

** The book is full of curious documents and strange records, and is unquestionably 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of times and peoples."—7he Bookman. 

** The book abounds in well-selected information, and is a valuable help to the 
understanding of the period of social evolution of which it treats.” —Dai/y News. 

“* A series which can be guaranteed to afford the reader a measure of combined 
instruction and entertainment that will render him conscious of no small debt of 
gratitude to the author.” —7he World. 


40,000 copies of this popular novel have been sold in England, America, and on the 
Continent. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


AYLWIN. By THEopore Warrts-Dunton, Author of 
** The Coming of Love : Rhona Boswell’s Story.” 

“* The success of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s novel is proved by its enormous popularity 
and the numerous editions it has gone into. Probably no novel of recent years came 
upon the world with such éc/at and continued its vogue so brilliantly. When the 
literary history of this end of the century comes to be written, it is a work that will 
loom large in the records of fiction. Ina sense it is already a classic.” 

Liverpool Daily Mercury. 


NOW READY, in r vol. crown 8vo. with fifty-eight Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. Translated and Edited 
from the French of Edmund Planchut by Mrs. ARTHUR Bet (N. D'Anvers), 
Author of “‘ The Elementary History of Art,” “‘ The Science Ladders Series,.” 


&c. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE MODERN ADAM, OR HOW THINGS ARE 


By Artuur W. A Beckett, Author of “The Member for 


Wrottenborough,” ** Papers from Pump-handle Court,” &c. 
fourth Printing, making 21,000 copies of the English Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE SECOND THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 
By Jerome K. Jerome, Author of “ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a specially designed Cover by ALBERT A. TuRBAYNE, and 
5 Portraits, 6s. 


JAMES AND HORACE SMITH, JOINT AUTHORS OF 
“REJECTED ADDRESSES.” A Family Narrative based upon hitherto 
Unpublished Private Diaries, Letters, and other Documents. By ArtTHUR H. 
Beavan, Author of ‘‘ Marlborough House and its Occupants,” ‘‘ Popular 
Royalty,” &c. 

HURST AND BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


London.— Saturday, 15 July, 1899. 


Printed for the Proprietors by SportiswoovE & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Freperick Duncan WALKER, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Stand, in the Parish of 


of St. Paul, Covent Garden in the County 
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1S, ’ total output would have shown a decrease of nearly 
18,000 ozs. 

Demy The copper market has developed nothing of par- 
tudy of ticular interest this week. Copper mining shares have 
packed inclined to dulness, but this has been in sympathy with 
a the tone of the House, and now the improving tendency 
200K. is manifest. The position of the metal remains firm and 

prices keep hard with a still stronger inclination. This 

Com. is attributable to the quiet absorption of copper, prob- 


Paper ably on account of the speculators. Tin has again 
been an excited market, and though on Tuesday there 


tion, 

B was a suggestion of flatness on some heavy selling, the 
eval rest of the week has seen the upward “tendency well 
znd. ‘maintained and the price has touched £130 three 
months. The failure of the mining industry to respond 

adequately to the great rise in price is a matter which 
HAM is occasioning no little surprise. From the smaller pro- 


ducers an immediate increase in output of any appre- 
where ciable character is not to be expected, and so far as the 
figures show, they have done next to nothing as yet. 
The point is that imports from the Straits Settlements 


nent, 

remain at a relatively low figure. Two thirds of the 
rmoyd world’sannual supply comes from that quarter, and asthe 
oetry influx of miners has been very considerable there seems 
of to be no escaping from the conclusion that producers 
omes there are acting in the same way as the American copper 
popes combine—that is, restricting production in the hope of 
i the keeping up prices. 


The fifty-sixth annual report of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York states that new 

a policies assuring over twenty-six millions sterling were 
issued and paid for during the year. This is an enor- 
mous volume of new business and sufficed to bring the 
total insurance in force so close to two hundred millions, 
that this figure was reached quite early in the year. 
Quite an exciting race took place between the three big 
American companies to be the first to pass the “billion 
dollar” mark. It will be remembered that a billion in 
the United States is one thousand million. The 
Equitable intended to announce the attainment of 
this point in connexion with the fortieth anniversary 
S| of its formation. The New York Life heard of 
this and was on the point of forestalling the Equitable 
announcement, when the Mutual published the fact that 
it had reached the coveted figure before any other 


oe company. The total premium income exceeded eight 
op and a quarter millions, and the funds at the end of the 
4 year amounted to nearly 56} millions, showing an in- 
in: crease during the twelve months of nearly five millions. 
-” The record of the British branch is in its way quite as 
‘ithe remarkable as the figures of the company as a whole. 
bly Although the company only commenced business in the 


United Kingdom in 1887, the new business last year 
amounted to £1,774,628, yielding £76,260 in premiums. 
md This is an amount that is only exceeded by one British 
office and proves with what skill and energy the British 
branch of the company has been worked. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

he THE TRANSVAAL SITUATION. 
se To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEWw. 


ad Johannesburg, 12 June, 1899. 
: Sir,—I am not in the habit of writing letters to the 
papers. But the deliberate misstatement of fact in your 
issue of 20 May needs contradiction. I am only sorry 
E your paper reached me too late for me to catch the 
or mail, which left but a few hours ago, with this letter. 
: You say: ‘‘It may be remembered that the Jameson 
Raid failed precisely because the Johannesburg Uit- 
: landers would not rise.” As one of the thousands who 
did rise, and whose rising is now justified in the eyes of 
d the civilised world, who have borne nearly four years 
: of obloquy in silence, let me refer you, if you would 
- know the real reason of the failure of the rising at the 
L beginning of ’96, to “‘ The Story of an African Crisis” 
: by F. Edmund Garrett. Johannesburg has suffered 
more than most places, even in South Africa, from the 
ignorance of London journalists, but I hoped the 
= SATURDAY REVIEW had informed itself by this time. 
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About the manufactured plot you are quite right: there 
is apparently only one honest man—or at most two— 


among the prisoners. I am, Sir, &c. 
G. A. F. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE DUEL. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Is Mr. Reid that exciting thing which a mar- 
riageable young woman calls a marriageable man as 
soon as she feels he is in a sufficiently ‘‘ coming on” 
state—an ‘‘ awful humbug,” getting a little fun out of 
the readers of the SarurDAY REVIEW; or is he only 
that excellent but rather dull person, the law-abiding 
citizen? Does he really fancy that ‘‘ duelling has been 
abolished by law”? I fear he does. 

What has really been ‘‘abolished by law” is the 
unnecessary and preposterous publicity and formality 
of the duel as it obtains on the Continent. Amongst 
Englishmen, one is glad to think, there was small 
difficulty in abolishing this part of it; but there would, 
and, one is also glad to think, always will be great 
difficulty in abolishing the fact. When ‘‘a man who is 
aman ” is wronged by another of that English breed, the 
first impulse of either of them isto punch each other’s head 
—the wronger equally with the wronged. If they meet 
each other at once, the punching proceeds, and results 
in defacement, ‘‘ a mark for life’ on either antagonist, 
a happy short-arm knock-out blow, or scrimmage ending 
up with nothing more serious than absolute physical 
exhaustion on both sides. This is duel to all 
intents and purposes—the best kind of duel; and, in 
the East End of London, where science obtains, 
frequently duel @ la mort, as Mr. Reid will see by 
the newspapers, though the human and intelligent 
coroner will call it by another name. Anyhow it is 
satisfactory, lets out the bad blood, cools off hate, and 
brings about a rearrangement. But when time—that 
great healer of poets and law-abiding citizens — 
obstructs this kindly (‘‘ war is kind,” says the soldier 
poet, Mr. Stephen Crane) and natural course of 
events, the sense of wrong poisons the mind, and 
the men who first were devoured by the natural 
and wholesome eagerness to get face to face with each 
other at once, soon become possessed of an unnatural 
devil of malice whose only appeasement is blood and 
death : another sort of coolness altogether, resulting in 
another kind of ‘‘arrangement.” Either one man 
shows the white feather—the best fellows will do so 
under certain circumstances—and is followed and shot 
down like a dog, or they both adjourn to the Continent 
or to a quiet country house, and one of them has a hunt- 
ing accident or a sad mischance at a shooting party or 
in a fencing bout. 

Mr. Donald N. Reid will rejoin that I borrow from 
the pages of romance. And I shall subjoin: ‘‘Of course 
I do.” 

But I am referring, as I said, to men: men to whom 
death and its terrors are trifles compared with the 
hooves and yaup of the Yahoo—the unspeakable 
soilure with which the Divorce Court filthies its un- 


happy victims.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
OBSERVER. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
Edinburgh, 11 July, 1899. 

Sir,—As chairman of the Private Bill Reform Asso- 
ciation in Scotland (a non-political body) I ask permis- 
sion to make a few remarks on your last Saturday’s 
article. It is pleasing to find that you lend the weight 
of your authority to the two propositions which Mr. 
Cripps, Q.C., M.P., and his friends of the Parliamentary 
Bar do not concede. These propositions are (1) that 
there is an abuse to be reformed with regard to the 
conduct of Private Bill business ; (2) that this business 
is not legislation at all properly so-called, but is judi- 
cial and administrative work needing for its satisfactory 
accomplishment only efficient and impartial men of 
affairs possessed above all of the judicial temper and 
habit of mind. 

The work, notwithstanding much boasting and 
flattery, is not well done at present according to the 
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high standard of similar business in England; and it is 
done with wasteful expense in money and time, all to 
be paid for ultimately by the shareholder, the ratepayer, 
and the general public or consumer. The forms of 
legislation with the successive assent of the two Houses 
as well as of the Crown are absurdly unsuited to 
Private Bill business ; and it was a joint select com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons which in 1888, after 
hearing evidence, proposed by a majority to substitute a 
commission more or less itinerant for the whole country 
in lieu of Private Bill committees, 

There is nothing particularist in this reform having 
been taken up by Scotsmen, The historical tendency 
in England as in Great Britain has long been to relieve 
Parliament of judicial work for which its composition 
and forms are unfitted, Among late examples of this 
separation of judicial from legislative functions are the 
establishment of divorce courts for England having 
the power of dissolving the marriage tie, formerly in 
England exercised by Parliament alone in the form of 
Private Bill legislation, and the reference of election 
petitions to the judges instead of committees of Parlia- 
ment. The transference of Private Bill business to 
trustworthy commissioners ready and willing to act in 
session or out of session is only the latest step in the 
long progress by which Parliament as a whole has 
practically ceased to be a High Court of Judicature, 
and has become more and more restricted to its proper 
business of public finance and legislation, and above 
all of choosing, maintaining and criticising its govern- 
ing committee called the Cabinet. The public duties 
of members of Parliament are such in these times that 
notoriously in the Commons at least it is difficult to 
man Private Bill committees, and difficult for these 
committees to find time to act as judges in private 
disputes during intervals of public business. The 
opinion is gradually prevailing, not in Scotland alone, 
that the two Houses by their joint committee in 1888 
were right in saying that the best course is to put the 
work in commission and to leave Private Bill business 
to fit men who can and will give their best time and at- 
tention to adjudicating upon the cases of promoters or 
objectors. 

The chief remedies, on the other hand, suggested in 
your article are firstly to refer Private Bills to joint 
committees of the two Houses; secondly, to consider- 
ably extend the Provisional Order system. Of the 
former, may I suggest that it leaves untouched the 
causes of waste inherent in employing the forms of 
legislation and the occasional leisure of the sovereign 
Parliament in private business? Regarding the latter 
[ venture to point out that the weakness of the Provi- 
sional Order system as it exists at present is the want 
of any sufficient or uniform provision for necessary 
inquiries. It was the purpose of the Bill of this session 
to supply a working commission for Scots provi- 
sional orders. Ifthe scope of this measure has been 
narrowed in deference to the wealth and influence of the 
railway companies, and if the efficient working and 
practical finality of the commission are endangered by 
conditions imposed in committee, the people who are 
responsible for spoiling or attempting to spoil the mea- 
sure are those who do not agree with you that 
the present system of Private Bill legislation is intoler- 
ably cumbrous and expensive. The Scots Bill as 
originally drawn would have provided a commission 
for local undertakings fitted to act as promptly and 
inexpensively as local or county courts. Even if the 
system of local inquiries saved not one penny, the 
commissioners appointed and chosen specially for the 
business would at least do the work in a rational way 
and at convenient times and places among the public 
interested in the case and acquainted generally with 
the facts. These advantages combined with the relief 
of Parliament are quite sufficient to justify the present 
Bill for Scotland, and it is because this measure rests 
on grounds. common to the United Kingdom that every 
device has been “ry to for its destruction or 
emasculation, The ht Railways Commission is a 
demonstration to all who can be convinced that the 
reform aimed at in Scotland can be accomplished 
successfully and satisfactorily if allowed a fair trial, 
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REVIEWS. 
THE MULLAH OF THE BACKWARD POLICY, 


‘The Second Afghan War.” By Colonel Hanna, 
Vol, I. Lendon: Constable. 1899. 10s. net. 
LTHOUGH this book may possibly evoke some 

curiosity among the small group of enthusiasts on 
the subject of the North-West Frontier policy, it is 
certain that the views of the writer will be endorsed only 
by a very small minority of that select band. For 

Colonel Hanna appears to have taken unto himself the 

réle of the Mullah of the Backward Policy; we had 

almost said the Mad Mullah, since all his arguments 
are those of a fanatic, profoundly impressed with the 
absolute truth of his own views, and as equally con- 
vinced of the dishonesty and fatuity of all who differ from 
him. The volume is to a great extent a compilation 
from Blue-books and official documents, and therefore 

is not calculated to attract any save those who have a 

personal interest in the complex problems with which it 

deals. Colonel Hanna has for some years been known 

as the industrious author of various pamphlets of a 

highly coatroversial nature on the Indian Frontier 

Question, and in this volume he sets himself the un- 

edifying task of proving that the Afghan War of 1878 

was the outcome of the crimes and blunders of Great 

Britain, and was in no way due to any change of policy 

on the part of the Amir of Afghanistan. In the opening 

chapters he deals exhaustively with our various 
differences with Afghanistan, and readers who care to 
do so can refresh their memories of the ‘‘ Seistan 

Award” and learn how, at the Simla Conference, 

this matter still rankled in the mind of Shere Ali. 

We are next given Sir Bartle Frere’s celebrated 

memorandum, Eins Colonel Hanna describes as a 

reversal] of the policy as enunciated by Lord Canning in 

his minute on the subject of the Indian Frontier in 

1857. In this minute, the advance of our frontier to 

Afghanistan is described as ‘‘ a wise foresight which has 

fixed our boundary at the foot of their own impassable 

mountains.” The singular ineptitude of producing this 
minute as an argument in favour of a backward policy 
in 1899, because, under totally different conditions, 

Lord Canning held a different opinion in 1857, is but a 

sample of the logic of the writer. If we are to 

believe Colonel Hanna, the downward career in the 
relations of this country with Afghanistan dates from 

April 1876, when Lord Lytton assumed the reins of 

government in India and, as the delegate of Lord 

Beaconsfield, set to work to endeavour to bring 

about the subordination of Afghanistan to India. We 

learn how in his unscrupulous attempts to achieve this 
wicked abject, he ‘‘ hardened his heart and blunted his 
conscience,” which painful processes are stated to have 

“‘exercised a no less deadening influence on his intellect 

and his imagination,” and above all, how his conduct to 

Shere Ali was ‘‘ cruelly unfair.” Such are the judicial 

and impartial terms in which Colonel Hanna sets 

before us ‘‘the inauguration of the new policy.” 

This latter, we are told, was based on a deter- 

mination to menace Afghanistan, and in further- 

ance of this object Colonel Colley (the ill-fated Sir 

George Pomeroy-Colley), who was private secretary to 

the Viceroy, was sent to Quetta to study the local con- 

ditions and generally put things in order in that region. 

Colonel Hanna severely criticises Colley’s line of action, 

more especially as regards the manner in which he broke 

up the Frontier Force into small detachments. He 

quotes from a letter from Colley to General C. C. 

Ross, in which the former expresses opinions as to 

the invulnerability of the defence in battle, which his 

own subsequent career and untimely death curiously 
belied. For in this letter he lays stress on ‘‘ the utter 
impossibility of dislodging even the worst troops from 
any tolerable defensive position, if armed with breech- 


loaders and well supplied with ammunition, unless — 


shaken previously by artillery.” 

Passing on to the Russian Mission to istap 
and consequent attempt to send a British Mission to 
Cabul we come to Lord Lytton’s celebrated. minute of 
1877, to his Council, which Colonel 
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recognised in the military axioms, taken from the 
experience of Europe and applied, without modification, 
to the widely different conditions presented by Afghan- 
istan.” As regards the political and strategical 
aspects of the now inevitable war, Lord Lytton, 
as Viceroy, comes in for a handsome share of the 
eneral abuse lavished on all connected with it. 

e is set forth as ‘‘a ciyilian who had picked up 
a few military terms without acquiring any real know- 
ledge of the theory and practice of war,” his particular 
crime in this instance being that he had learned from 
military men to talk of ‘‘ bases.” He was habitually 
“encased in the invulnerable armour of ignorance.” 
His ‘‘ visionary mind fed by the flattering promises of 
irregular advisers,” combined with his ‘‘ perverse 
obstinacy,” caused him entirely to ‘‘ underestimate the 
resistance he would meet and the length of time the 
struggle would endure.” This however is merely a 
preliminary skirmish. Later on Colonel Hanna makes a 
‘general attack,” and we learn that the Viceroy’s real 
counsellors were Colley, Roberts and Cavagnari, and 
that ‘‘though the military theories of the first agreed 
perfectly with the ambitious schemes of the two latter,” 
and though ‘‘all three alike concurred in fostering the 
Viceroy’s ignorant contempt for the dangers he was 
preparing to run”—yet it is Lord Roberts, by 
reason of his great experiences as Quarter-master- 
General in India, who must be held as the most 
responsible of the three ! 

Despite the foregoing and much more of the same 
type, it must be admitted that the chapters on India in 
1878, and one or two following it, are of some interest. 
Those who are so fond of prating about the vast 
superiority of all arrangements in the Indian army as 
compared with the efforts of our home authorities will 
do well to study this portion of the book, which deals 
more with facts than with controversial matters. It 
is not pleasant to be reminded how in the Kurum 
Valley some 60,000 camels were doomed to live without 
food, with the natural result that they elected to die for 
want of it. The sacrifice of some 2,500 camels in 
the desert march of 1885 in the attempt to save 
General Gordon is a trivial matter compared with this 
gigantic blunder. The Intelligence Department kept 
all their information and maps to themselves so 
successfully that one brigadier at least was unable to 
get hold of a map throughout the war! The volume 
ends with a review of the composition, equipment and 
transport (or rather the want of the two latter) of the 
three separate armies ordered to advance into Afghan- 
istan. It will thus be seen that although the book is 
entitled the ‘‘ Second Afghan War,” we are only brought 
to the threshold of that struggle in the 386 pages now 
published, and the general impression it leaves on one’s 
mind is that we would prefer to acquire our knowledge 
of Indian Frontier policy from Roberts’ ‘‘ Forty-one 
Years in India” or Marvin’s ‘‘ Russians at the Gates of 
Herat,” than from Colonel Hanna’s remarkable pro- 
duction. 


THE VINEDRESSER. 


‘* The Vinedresser, and Other Poems.” By T. Sturge 
Moore. London: At the Sign of the Unicorn. 
1899. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘THE ‘‘artistic publisher” is a tiresome fellow ; for 

he will never learn that a book should be readable 
first and beautiful afterwards, that the most beautiful 
book will be also the easiest and pleasantest to read. 

If he has first secured that the printed matter reaches 

the understanding with the least strain upon the eye, 

then and no sooner he may, if he knows how a book 
may be made beautiful, set about beautifying it. This 
book is neither easy to read nor beautiful: the small 
mean type is tiring to the eye, and badly set on the 
page ; often the poems are veritably cramped ; the silly, 
finicking title-page is no title-page at all. The cover, 
however, is pretty, and by peering at it closely you can 
read the title on the back. We should not be at the 

pains to point out these mistakes in the “get up” did 

we not feel that the verse was deserving of better 

treatment. 
The first poem—fifteen ten-lined stanzas cramped 
upon four small pages—entitled ‘ Sent from Egypt with 
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a fair Rohe of Tissue to.a Sicilian Vinedresser, B,c. 276,” 
is of considerable beauty and distinction, The poet 
writes to his friend the vinedresser telling him how. the 
wine of Cos is made from chosen grapes soaked in pure 
sea water, drawn from a depth far from the shore, and. 
let settle first in a tun and then in cedarn casks ; praises 
it as the finest of wines ; and adjures him to make wine 
from grapes treated in the same fashion. The poem, if 
it lacks here and there the classic simplicity, is informed 
with the classic sentiment, with an almost Vergilian 
dignity and sweetness, The theme calls up in the poet’s 
mind beautiful and natural images ; there is an appro- 
priate stateliness in the music of the stanzas ; as in the 
fine line 


‘‘No white-maned horse has raced across the blue,” - 
or, ‘Clusters like odes for victors in the games.” 


It is a great pity that it should end with a simile fetched 
from so far, the likening of a rillet flowing down into 
a bay to ‘‘a stripped child fain in the sea to dip.” 

For most of the poems in the middle of the volume 
we care little: the short lyrics are pretty indeed ; the 
sonnets are poor; while longer poems like ‘‘ The 
Panther ” and ‘“‘ Daphne” are a little tedious, turgid, 
and lacking in clearness of thought. But the Choric 
Fragment, the ‘‘ Chorus of Grecian Girls” (why not 
**Greek”?) beginning ‘‘ We maidens are older than 
most sheep,” is the most charming little poem that has 
been published this long while. 

The volume ends with some poems of a different 
quality, written in blank verse—forty lines cramped on 
a small page—the subjects biblical, poems of consider- 
able power, of some fine passages, and instinct with 
psychological insight. The mood of the returning 
Jacob about to meet Esau: 


‘* His life, one over-wrought 
Intense conjecture striving to foresee ;”’ 


the moods of David before Saul, of Jonathan seeing 
David pass into exile, are treated with a rare subtlety of 
imagination. 

But now and again Mr. Moore permits himself curious 
infelicities : the Sirens sing, ‘‘ For we can do all manner 
of work,” Sappho ‘ sits quiet and complains of nobody,” 
Rachel’s hair is ‘‘ crimpled vividly.” Colloquial bald- 
ness is norefuge to seek from the poetic cliché ; and an 
even more serious blemish is an occasional forcing of 
the note, as the comparison of David’s curls under 
Saul’s helmet to flowers under a resting ox, or making 
David shrink in Saul’s mail, ‘‘ like blood retreated with 
consternation to a leper’s heart.” Such strainings for 
effect produce the impression that Mr. Moore is not sure 
of himself, that he is weaker than the finer passages. 
show him. 


CICERO AS CORRESPONDENT. 


‘‘The Correspondence of Cicero.” By R. Y. Tyrrell 
and L. C. Purser. Vol. VI. London: Longmans. 


1899. 12s. 

) Bas man! for students of history and humanity,. 
Cicero has in his own case nullified the ordinary 
relation of time to fame. Usually human greatness 
depends for its effect upon abstraction from detail. 
That is why the really great man has time on his side. 
The judgments of late posterity are concerned only 
with salient outlines, projecting in crisp relief for imagi- 
nation to fill in. Into such judgments no passion 
enters except the imaginative. In that sense, Cicero 
has no posterity. Reading the letters, we judge him 
as we should judge a contemporary. They reveal him 
in the concrete. His vanities are seen as the obverse 
of his virtues, his amiabilities are almost synonymous. 
with his weaknesses. Principle and opportunism 
appear again and again as elements in a single 
attitude. Often enough, the principle has a hollow 
ring, suggesting reflections on the short step from 
ambitious advocate to professional patriot. Not less 
often, the opportunism is half redeemed by its frank 
avowal. Even the infirmity which leans upon a friend 
brings to light the latent sincerity. Many a piece of 
casuistry addressed to Atticus is simply a dialogue 
between Cicero and his own conscience. Cicero 

pleader is after all the real Cicero. The instinct of 
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debate is evident even in his confidences. New circum- 
stances, new arguments, are for him more than an 
assumed policy. It is the nature of his mind. 

Professors Tyrrell and Purser, whose elaborate work 
now only lacks its index, have not neglected this more 
human and less exclusive interest of the Correspond- 
ence. Thecareful articles which preface each volume 
are more or less occupied throughout with a defence 
of Cicero, both personal and political. As against 
Mommsen and Froude, no doubt they build up a 
plausible case. Mommsen might well tempt Cicero- 
mians into counter-paradox. In the rhetorical catch- 
words, for instance, ‘‘ consensus Italiae,” ‘‘ ordinum 
concordia,” they might profess to discover the terms of 
a definite policy ; in vague protests against absolutism, 
a clear ideal of representative government. If Cicero 
did not foresee the inevitable, they might say, that was 
because his politics were of the modern, not of the 
ancient world! In these essays, no such tour de force 
is attempted. Sometimes, as in the attempt to trace 
and justify the steps in Cicero’s change of front regard- 
ing Cesar (vol. v.), the special pleading seems a trifle 
obvious. Occasionally it takes the form of silence. In 
the last volume, we might have expected some comment 
on the weak petulance which could issue the Second 
Philippic in cold blood. But the defence as a whole is 
remarkable for its restraint no less than for its evidences 
of minute study. Exaggerated claims for Cicero, as 
statesman or philosopher, are nowhere put forward. 
He is considered as a complex personality, too complex 
to be dismissed with an epithet, or caricatured as foil 
to a Cesar idealised. That the public Letters are 
historically untrustworthy is admitted. That the 
private correspondence contains material which judi- 
ciously selected would present Cicero as a thorough- 
going hypocrite and poltroon no one doubts. But the 
letters, like the man, are to be taken in their entirety. 
They reflect a brilliant but not oversubtle intelligence, 
always falling between two stools; too idealistic to 
face the logic of facts, too worldly to achieve like Cato 
a genuine quixotry. Cicero, in sum, was a constitu- 
tionalist born into a world of unconstitutional extremists. 
Imagine him in a setting of peace and quietness, and 
his faults shrink into foibles. But his times found him 
out. 

In what is long likely to be our standard edition of 
the Letters, a more elaborate and less incidentalftreat- 
ment of their literary, as distinct from their historical 
and textual features, would have been welcome. The 
immense variety of their style opens up an interesting 
field of speculation. A periodic composition like the 
long apology to Lentulus (Ad Fam. 1.9) reads quite 
like a typical passage from the speeches. Parts of the 
more familiar letters—Ad Att. iv. 15 is an average 
specimen—touch the opposite extreme. Here the 
sentence is abrupt, even jerky. Ellipse is common. 
The verb is anywhere. At this point, the contrast 
between Cicero and Pollio, whom Professor Tyrrell 
seems to consider the principal opponent of the 
Ciceronian style, almost vanishes. According to 
Schmalz, who is quoted, ‘‘if we had Pollio’s histories’ 
as well as Pliny’s work on Germany, a regular con- 
nexion between Pollio, Pliny and Tacitus would be 
established, a connexion in respect not merely of con- 
tents, but also of systematic continuance of the opposi- 
tion which Pollio inaugurated to the prevailing literary 
style of his day.” It is of course open to dismiss those 
more distinctively epistolary parts of the Correspond- 
ence as merely colloquial and unstudied. But at least 
they suggest a conjecture that Cicero himself may not 
have been altogether and rigidly alien to the movement 
in the direction of a more concise prose manner. In 
Cicero’s day, the distinction between prose and rhetoric 
was imperfectly defined. His greatness rests, not on 
what he did for prose in the stricter connotation of 
that term, but for the art of language generally. 
Primarily he is a rhetorician. Praise of his style, 
without this thought to qualify it, is apt to be indis- 
criminate. 

The best modern taste inclines to a prose which is 
pure of rhetorical admixture. Cicero does not satisfy 


this standard, and would have failed had he tried. His 
own fancy that he would make rather a good historian 
He had neither the practical genius of 


Taises a smile. 
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a Cesar nor the reflective acumen of a Tacitus. Cesar, 
in writing as in other things, has the knack of going to 
the point at once and effectively. The result is that 
what he calls his ‘‘ commentarii,” mere ‘‘jottings,” are 
a model of simple force. As Cicero himself remarked, 
an attempt by any other writer to work up Czsar’s 
‘*jottings”” would have been madness. Tacitus has a 
different method. Everything he has to tell acquires 
the stamp of his own mordant intellect. The extra- 
ordinary compression and incisive turn of his sentence 
are not mere artifice. They really express the writer, 
Both Czsar and Tacitus are masters of a genuinely 
prose style just because the writings of each are a true 
translation of his mind into literature. The merits of 
Ciceronian Latin are merits of effect rather than of 
originality. In other words, prose here merges into 
rhetoric. In the Letters, the latter is less obtrusive, 
and at happy moments disappears. Hence their charm, 
Cicero had all the makings of a good correspondent 
by nature. His very deficiencies as a thinker, even his 
weaknesses as a man, contribute to his excellence in this 
capacity. To write a good letter requires a power of 
concentration on the moment, the lighter amenities of 
mind, sensibility to passing impressions untrammelled 
by comprehensive thought. Women, for instance, 
often combine these qualities, and thus often shine as 
letter-writers. In a Horace Walpole or a Cicero 
unusual depth and solidity would spoil everything. 

‘*The Correspondence of Cicero,” a work begun by 
Professor Tyrrell, and continued by him in collabora- 
tion with Professor Purser, has taken twenty years to 
complete. During this slow growth it has absorbed 
the best results of European research. One can only 
say that the labours and patience it embodies have been 
worthily expended, with a result that merits the con- 
gratulations of every scholar. 


ITALIAN IDEAS. 


‘“*L’ America Vittoriosa.” By Ugo Ojetti. Milan: 
Treves. 1899. 

‘‘In Terra santa.” By Angelo de Gubernatis. Milan: 
Treves. 1899. 


‘Un Fisiologo intorno al Mondo: Impressioni di 
Viaggio.” By Giulio Fano. Milan: Treves. 1899 
‘Il Genio.” By Giovanni Bovio. Milan: Treves. 
1899. 
REMOTE resemblance in manners, tradition and 
speech renders an Englishman an inappropriate 
critic of Americans. Either he is too severely shocked 
by crudities which are spared him at home, or else he 
is carried away by the sentiment of a distant cousin- 
ship, mistaken by him for blood-brotherhood. An 
intelligent observer, who is of the Latin race, can cross 
the Atlantic with a more open mind and paint his picture 
with a clearer eye for perspective. Signor Ojetti is 
evidently an excellent journalist, his mind is an instanta- 
neous camera of the newest pattern, and his sense of 
selection has secured a number of literary snap-shots, 
which well deserved a rescue from the oblivion of the files 
of the ‘‘Corriere della Sera.” Moreover, an Italian, 
having no prejudices either for Spain or for America, 
was naturally equipped with all the impartiality of a 
photographer for a tour through the States at the time 
of the war. What impressed him most of all, and 
indeed must have amazed almost any European unless 
he had chanced also to visit Spain during the war, was 
the utter indifference of the people to their national 
fortunes. He was moved to ask a policeman why so 
few persons stopped to read the war telegrams, which 
were posted up in the streets. The policeman eyed him 
curiously and asked, ‘‘ Are youa Frenchman?” ‘‘ No, 
an Italian.” ‘‘ Ah!” he replied with a shrug, as if to 
say ‘‘ That explains your otherwise inexplicable ignor- 
ance,” and then added condescendingly, ‘‘ They must 
mind their business, you know!” At Boston he in- 
quired why so little interest was taken in the war there, 
and indeed all over New England. The answer did not 
require a moment’s hesitation : ‘‘ Because we are more 
cultured.” What an epitome of the new patriotism ! 
The sentiment is also well summarised in an interview 
with Mr. Howells, who says he has little taste for any 
war and an active distaste for a war whose pretext is 
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‘humanity while its objective is the conquest of territory 
or at least of coaling-stations. He cannot see that 
the Spanish Government offered any provocation and 
in any case he would prefer to direct the means of 
assassination, provided by modern science, against the 
Spanish Cabinet, the Queen Regent, and even the little 
King, rather than against ‘‘a crowd of poor peasants 
and fishermen, with whom America has no more 
quarrel than with the man in the moon.” 

On the other hand, while faithfully reflecting such 
views, Signor Ojetti reports with some brio the 
patriotic display which appeals to another type of mind, 
the national emblems, flaunted on every shop, at every 
window, over every gateway, in front of every tram, 
at the top of every omnibus, ‘‘in the buttonhole of 
every man’s coat and of very many women’s shirts, 
behind the plate-glass of the chemists and the tobacco- 
nists, on the hats of nearly all the coachmen, on the 
tiers of all the theatres, on the tables of all the eating- 
houses, even on the petticoats of the singers in the 
music-halls.” On a four-storied house in the Broad- 
way—‘‘ a dwarf-house here ”—-he counted no less than 
thirty flags. And yet in spite of all this exuberant 
display he knew all the time how very little real 
patriotism was present. ‘‘La guerra,” he repeats, ‘‘¢é 
un affare, pili commovente degli altri perché tinto 
d’ eroismo e gid di un po’ di sangue, ma sempre un 
affare.” In this connexion he throws a striking light 
upon the temper of the people by relating a visit he 
paid to a ‘*‘ Panorama of the Cuban war.” ‘‘ Not many 
people here, eh?” he said to the proprietor. ‘‘ Well,” 
‘was the reply, ‘‘now the people have won, they don’t 
take any further interest. You should have seen last 
night what a crowd there was when the newspapers 
reported that Shafter had been repulsed.” 

It is in his side-lights and obiter dicta that Signor 
Ojetti shines most brightly, and they afford us a good 
idea of the great gaunt practical republic, with its 
countless colonels; its tramways, which profess that 
‘there is always room for one more ;”’ its innumerable 
statues, described as even more horribly hideous than the 
monstrous effigies which populate Italian towns; and, 
above all, its constant contrasts and contradictions. 
‘*Soldiers who are habitually undisciplined and in- 
‘toxicated, become cold, obedient, unshakable in the 
presence of the enemy. Corrupt politicians, who are 
paid so much a speech and so much a vote, conduct the 
country to the apogee of prosperity; military con- 
tractors, who bribe half the ministry and half the 
Congress to obtain their contracts, eventually provide 
the best corn in their granaries and the best guns in 
their factories ; girls who pursue pleasure indoors and 
out of doors for years and years, finish one fine day by 
becoming the most exemplary wives.” Ballastless, 
rudderless, he might have added, this strange ship still 
contrives to avoid the whirlpool. But what if there be 
rocks ahead ? 

When an Italian is not practical, like Signor Ojetti, 
he is sentimental without being imaginative and 
wanders away into verbiage, often into platitude. Signor 
de Gubernatis has a distinct appreciation of the Orient, 
approaching its mysticism in a devout spirit but lacking 
the occult sense which is indispensable for a correct 
understanding of the children of the morning. His 
attitude may well be summed up by his contention that 
Rome is the best passport to Jerusalem, which might 
have been true in the middle ages but is laughable to 
anyone who knows the modern Romans. His chapter 
on the Dead Sea reveals him at his worst, conscienti- 
ously collating guide-book statistics and seeking to 
leaven them with the forced enthusiasm of a green- 
house. He tells us that the sea is three hundred and 
ninety-seven metres deep, that its shores are three 
hundred and ninety-two metres below the level of the 
Mediterranean, that it is seventeen kilometres broad 
and seventy-two long, that the water contains sodium, 
-magnesium, calcium, potassium, sulphuric acid, car- 
‘bonic acid, &c.; that on the surface there are only 
27,078 grammes of solid matter to the kilogramme, 
while at a depth of three hundred metres there are 
278,735, and, after other encyclopedic details, he 
wanders off.into ecstasies about the receptacle of ‘‘ the 
-holy Jordan, il fiume della vita.” 

“In Terra Santa” is certainly a book to put in the 
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knapsack on a journey to the Holy Land, but it will 
require a great deal of digestion before practical use. 
The chapter on the religious sects of Syria and 
Phoenicia gave promise, and it is interesting to find how 
correct a picture of the mysterious Ansareh was given 
by the author of ‘‘Tancred.” But the bald facts, 
huddled in hopeless confusion, about the Ishmaelites, 
who are also known as Assassins and Hashishins, the 
Druses, the Maronites and other strange sects at the 
cradle of religion, only serve to whet our appetites for 
more. The Ansareh deserve a great volume and when 
we find them relegated to a portion of a chapter we feel 
that we are breakfasting on skilly. It is all very well 
to make the obvious statement that ‘‘1’ Oriente, onde 
viene la luce divina, ¢ dunque la patria infinita del 
mistero,” but the mystery is not brought home to us by 
the news that the author, while steaming off Asia Minor, 
was reminded of Hector and Achilles ; and this may be 
taken as a very fair sample of his Schwarmerei. He 
would have done better to confine himself to plain facts, 
but that he possesses so poor a sense of selection. 

Signor Fano’s book is far less pretentious, but infi- 
nitely more readable. It is a collection of the impres- 
sions recorded by a Florentine professor of physiology 
during a tour round the world. His tone is anything 
but professorial, indeed the chief call for criticism is 
afforded by the ingenuousness of an untravelled man’s 
delight in the incidents of a well-beaten track. No 
doubt the various temples of India and Japan must 
impress anyone who sees them for the first time, but in 
England at any rate it is too late to describe them. 
Much tedium is, however, relieved by a light-hearted 
reproduction of the colour and variety of India. The 
author’s temperament induces him to make the best 
of things wherever he goes, and it is only when he 
reaches America that he experiences any real irritation. 
He has to ring ten times on reaching his hotel- 
room at San Francisco before a supercilious negro 
condescends to answer; he has to eat his whole 
meal off one plate at the best restaurant in the 
town; he may soak spirits all day at a bar, but is 
told it is bad form to drink anything but iced water 
at dinner; he may not take his hand-luggage with 
him in the railway cars, and none but cast-iron trunks 
are strong enough to stand the treatment they receive 
in the vans; the trains at night-time remind him of 
waggons aping hospital wards ; in a word, vulgar efforts 
at magnificence do not make up to him for the utter 
absence of courtesy and comfort. He describes an 
incident at the San Francisco custom-house with some 
pathos and it will bear quotation as an example of 
American manners. <A Japanese artist ‘‘ had arranged 
all his exquisite little possessions in his trunk with very 
careful precision so as to make the most of every inch of 
space, wrapping up each article in sheets of the finest 
tissue paper ; but the careless and brutal official thrust 
his coarse, hairy red hands into this minute luggage so 
that in a few instants all was reduced to a piteous 
wreck ; during the operation the unfortunate artist 
writhed as though the talons of the official were tearing 
his vitals ; and when I left him, he remained motionless 
upon the inhospitable shore, beside his ruined treasures, 
with the appearance of a man who thinks on suicide. 
Evidently the Californian could not resist an opportunity 
of venting his rancour upon the yellow man. Chinese or 
Japanese was all the same to him.” 

These three books, in their pleasant triviality, are 
agreeable enough, but very far removed from genius. 
Indeed it is many a generation since genius has visited 
modern Italy. We do not of course go the length of 
saying that ‘‘ he who drives fat oxen must himself be 
fat,” but we confess to extreme scepticism respecting 
the criticism of Italians upon a quality so long extinct 
among them. No doubt Signor Lombroso has planted 
oases of sense amid his wilderness of theory, but both 
he and Signor Bovio become futile through their per- 
sistent forgetfulness that the study of genius can never 
be an exact science. Signor Bovio gives himself away 
most hopelessly when he attempts a definition, for he 
rarely advances beyond an abortive epigram. ‘‘ Genius,” 
says he, ‘‘ is a monologue spoken by a whole nation or by 
a whole race or by the voice of nature.” Now this is pre- 
cisely what geniusis not. The whole race and nation do 
not find expression in the man of genius, for he is the 
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exception and the contrast, never the exponent of the 
crowd. The definition is an attempt to flatter the idol, 
democracy, with the one attribute which is most con- 
spicuous by its invariable absence. Again, the connota- 
tions of genius ‘‘are two: originality, as regards its 
force; the discovery of truth, as regards its aim.” 
Such a generalisation is hopeless, as indeed is the whole 
of Signor Bovio’s rigmarole, which, with much striving 
after originality, discovers no truth but the most self- 
evident, refutes none but the most ludicrous falsehoods. 
Rarely do we remember having read so helpless, 
confused and futile a book, even among the efforts of 
contemporary Italian philosophers. 


A NATIONAL QUESTION. 


London Water Supply.” By A. Shadwell. London: 
Longmans. 1899. 5s. 

‘London Water Supply.” By H. C. Richards and 
W. H. C. Payne. 2nd edition. London: King 
and Sons. 1899. 6s. net. 


PRE Royal Commission upon the Metropolitan 

Water Question is expected to issue shortly its 
final report, and a long controversy will then assume a 
new phase. To members of the public who desire to 
form an independent judgment upon the conclusions of 
Lord Llandaff and his colleagues the two books before 
us will be of great assistance. The authors of one 
volume take no side in the controversy and content 
themselves with giving a comprehensive survey of the 
question in its historical and legal aspects. The writer 
of the other, however, frankly admits that he has 
formed a definite opinion as to the solution of the 
problem, and marshals his facts, fairly enough, to sup- 

ort that opinion. The student will find advantages 
in both methods of dealing with the subject. 

The Commission has to report whether the purchase 
of the undertakings of the metropolitan companies by 
a public authority or authorities is desirable ; and every- 
one must admit that Parliament ought without further 
delay to come to a decision upon that question, which 
for years has been kept, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
suspended in mid air. The uncertainty as to whether 
the companies are to be expropriated or not is fraught 
with disadvantages. These were referred to in forcible 
language by the Select Committee presided over by 
Sir Joseph Pease in 1896. This committee pointed out 
that committees of Parliament ‘‘have the almost im- 
possible task assigned them of deciding what powers 
should be granted to the companies in order that they 
may provide for the wants of an ever-increasing popula- 
tion, and what powers withheld to avoid the companies 
acquiring an increased value in the event of purchase ; ” 
and they truly remarked that that position of affairs 
was not in accordance with the public interest. But 
they also called attention to a point which has a most 
material bearing upon the question before the Com- 
mission, when they observed in their report that 
‘funder the conditions of issuing new capital (i.e. the 
auction clauses and the sinking fund) the public is 
steadily acquiring an interest which tends to weaken 
the enterprise of the companies as private concerns.” 
The importance of this point is frequently overlooked. 
Since 1886 the companies have been compelled to raise 
the money required for new works by debenture 
stock, and have not been allowed to make a profit 
on such money. The new capital, however, under 
what is known as the sinking fund clause, is as- 
sumed to earn pound for pound the same rate 
of profit as the average earned by the whole capital 


of the company, and the difference between such 


average profit and the interest on the debenture stock, 
together with one per cent. allowed the companies for 
management, is carried to a sinking fund with a view 
to extinguishing the capital of the company or for such 
other purposes as Parliament may determine. Now 
the arguments of opponents of purchase often proceed 
onthe assumption that Parliament might decide against 


_ that policy and still continue the present sinking fund 


provisions. But the origin of those provisions must be 
borne in mind. The argument in 1886 was that the 
undertakings of the companies were marked out for 
purchase, and the sinking fund clause is in fact based 
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upon the hypothesis that the business is about to be 
taken over. If this hypothesis is negatived by Parlia- 
ment, the justification of the sinking fund, with the 
consequent weakening of the enterprise of the com- 
panies referred to by the Select Committee, will dis- 
appear. The truth is that if private enterprise is to. 
undertake the water supply of the future, it must be 
allowed what is the soul and strength of private enter- 
prise-——the hope of profit. The alternatives of the 
Water Question are not, therefore, purchase on the one 
hand and the existing state of things on the other. If 
purchase is set aside, the companies must be permitted 
to earn, if they can, a reasonable profit on the capital, 
which they venture upon new business ; and the capital 
required for that purpose will be large. This is a 
consideration which must have great weight with 
anyone who is balancing impartially the financial merits 
of the question. 

The alternative to purchase requires to be examined 
from another point of view. The policy is usually 
described as one of ‘‘ control,” though its advocates 
are not as a rule very definite as to the nature of the 
control contemplated. Mr. Shadwell, however, faces 
the situation. He sees that a mere proposal to place 
a director or two to represent the public upon the 
boards of the companies is quite inadequate to meet 
the needs of the case, and he suggests an amalga- 
mation of the companies with Government control of 
the sources and treatment of the water. And by 
amalgamation, as he is careful to explain, he means 
complete combination with regard to the provision and 
distribution of water. Now amalgamation plus control 
is a conceivable alternative to purchase and public 
management. It would get rid of the present system 
under which, as Sir J. Pease’s committee remarked, 
‘‘ applications to Parliament sometimes inconsistent 
and usually without concert with one another” are 
made by the companies, and have to be decided without 
reference to any general scheme. It would also be 
bound to bring to an end the existing state of things 


under which, for example, the occupier of a house of 


£20 rateable value in the Lambeth Company’s district 
pays twice as much per annum for his water as his 
more fortunate brother in the West Middlesex Com- 
pany’s district. But no definite scheme for giving 
effect to the proposal for amalgamation has been placed 
before the public, and the difficulties in the way of such 
a scheme are very great. The circumstances and 
conditions of the eight companies vary largely as 
regards the dividends they pay, the charges they make 
to the consumer, the margin of water they possess, and 
many other matters. To reconcile their conflicting in- 
terests andsettletheir rights inan amalgamated company 
would be a task of great intricacy ; and that is probably 
the reason why the proposal, which was put forward as 
long ago as 1851 by the Government of the day, has 
not made progress, and why the companies themselves 
have not attempted to strengthen their general position 
by bringing about amalgamation. At any rate, in the 
absence of any definite scheme of that kind the policy 
of purchase seems to hold the field. Practically all the 
precedents are in its favour. In most of the provincial 
towns the water supply is in the hands of the municipal 
authority, and the results are admittedly satistactory. 
The principle that such an essential of life and health 
as water should not be the subject of private gain has been 
repeatedly approved by Parliament, and-is at least as 
applicable to densely populated London as to provincial 
towns. The fears of the financial results of purchase 
are, we believe, largely due to the dishonest attempt 
of the Progressive Party in the County Council to 
acquire the works of the companies below their proper 
value. The exaggerations of that party, in arguing 
that unless an entirely novel and unfair arbitration clause 
were inserted in their purchase Bills they would have to 
pay a prohibitive price, led people to believe that 
purchase must be financially inexpedient except on 
very special terms. We shall be surprised if the 
Commission comes to any such conclusion in the face 
of the evidence placed before it. 

However the particular problem may ultimately be 
solved, Mr. Shadwell is not without justification in 
saying that what is known. as the London Water 
Question fis not merely a metropolitan but a national. 
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question. The interests of large areas and populations 
outside the county of London are involved. In the 
first place, two-thirds of the area which the metropolitan 
companies are entitled to supply and one-fifth of the 
population actually supplied are outside the county. 
Then the large and growing populations of the water- 
sheds of the Thames and Lea, and of the other districts 
from which London now draws its supplies, are 
vitally concerned; and so are the inhabitants of the 
possibly distant districts upon which London may have 
to draw in the future. There really appears to be need 
for some competent authority to take a comprehensive 
view of the available gathering grounds and sources of 
water, so that they may be utilised to the best ad- 
vantage of London and other great centres of popula- 
tion. The Government, by declining to allow the Bills 
of the London County Council to proceed in 1897 and 
by appointing a Royal Commission to report on the 
subject, have practically acknowledged that the metro- 
politan water supply cannot be regarded as a matter 
of merely local concern. The responsibility therefore 
rests with them to act promptly and effectively as soon 
as the Commission reports. 


ATTIC DRAMA FOR THE PEOPLE. 


‘*Sketches of the Greek Dramatic Poets for English 
Readers.” By Charles Haines Keene. London: 
Blackie. 1899. 3s. 6d. 

WE cannot fairly complain that Professor Keene 

; in his ** Sketches of the Greek Dramatic Poets” 

tells us nothing we have not heard a hundred times 

before. ‘‘ Difficile est proprie communia dicere.” He 
repeats in neat language, and expands with sympa- 
thetic intelligence, the stock criticisms on the three 
tragedians and one comedian who make up our very 
fragmentary acquaintance with the Attic drama. To 
be original on such a theme is only to commit paradox. 
Even the stimulating eccentricities of Dr. Verrall turn 
out, on examination, to confirm the established tradi- 
tions of the class-room. To embark in heretical 
adventures would only have been mischievous in essays 
which have been reprinted for the benefit of readers of 
the same type as the students before whom they were 
delivered in the form of lectures—votaries of that 

University Extensionism which consists in hammering 

out a bit of classical ore thin enough to cover a 

wide superficies of ignorance. The requirements of 

this gentle art—for the Encouragement of Smatterers— 
are, first, to tabulate a number of leading ideas suitable 


‘for transference to the earnest young person’s note- 


book, and, secondly, to express them in phrases 
which catch the fancy and, therefore, adhere to the 
memory. These popular gifts, which are by no means 
incompatible with sound learning and conscientious 
teaching, are, as a rule, possessed in a greater 
measure by Irish than by English or Scottish scholars ; 
and Professor Keene, whose solid acquirements are 
generally recognised, has shown in this little volume 
that he can give simple and attractive instruction 
without the insufferable airs of condescension which 
are adopted by certain Aundits when they are “‘ lecturing 
down to ladies.” Here is a fair example of his 
style :— 

‘* Aeschylus presents to us the operation of great 
principles ; Sophocles depicts great characters; Euri- 
pides analyses the characters, and brings on the stage 
the fluctuations of feeling which, though true to nature, 
the earlier poets probably thought it beneath the dignity 
of tragedy to represent. The characters of the ‘ Choe- 
phori’ are grand, but somewhat superhuman. Those 
of the ‘ Electra’ of Sophocles are ideally perfect as a 
work of art, but somewhat less than human in lack of 
emotion. The hero and heroine of Euripides are a little 
mean and a little vacillating, but unfortunately not the 
less human on that account.” 

A little obvious, is it not ? Professor Keene is 
equally conventional, and quite as sound, in the final 
chapters, on the classical as compared with the romantic 
drama, where he might, perhaps, have been tempted to 
strike out @ line for himself. But he trips carefully 
along the academical track. First he explains the 
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points of difference between the two styles. They are 
five in number :-— 

1. Comedy and Tragedy are no longer severed as in 
the Classical writers, but run in a mingled stream, as 
they do in the human life that the Romanticists represent. 

2. Realism takes the place of eclectic art. 

3 and 4. The Fantastic and the Mysterious take the 
place of the Rational and the Intelligible. 

5. Emotion takes the place of self-restraint. 

Let no enthusiast, fresh from his Dumas or his Hugo, 
imagine that we are going in these pages to see another 
lance broken in the combat between the Classics and 
the Romantics. The author is an arbitrator, not a 
partisan, and he decides that each side is right and each 
wrong. The points are discussed in order, and then 
the summing-up is delivered. It is the glory, we are 
told, of the greatest writers that in their works ‘‘ the 
antagonism of the two movements tends to dissolve.” 
While the wider outlook of Romanticism is adopted, its 
wilful extravagances are rejected. ‘‘The permanent 
principles, then, in Romantic and Classical art do not 
conflict. Each school seized upon a fragment of the 
truth, and exaggerated its value. Only when the 
fragments are combined does art attain her perfect 
triumph.” 

We should be sorry to leave the impression on our 
readers that Professor Keene’s essays are tame and 
colourless. It is only in his opinions that his con- 
scientiousness makes him somewhat uninteresting. 
His descriptions of the most striking moments in the 
various plays which he passes under review are both 
vivid and lucid. He expounds with scholarly judgment 
the meaning and real authority of the alleged Unities, 
and gives a trustworthy account of the limitations and 
attainments of the Attic drama. He has shown the 
good judginent we should expect in his choice of English 
verse translations used to illustrate his argument. 
There is much more to be learnt from his hundred and 
twenty pages than from many longer and more pre- 
tentious compilations. 


GOSSIP AND CELEBRITIES. 


‘*Fragments of an Autobiography.” By Felix Moscheles. 
London: Nisbet and Co. 1899. 
T has often been said that to know celebrities is a 
better qualification for the writing of an autobio- 
graphy than to be one. If this be true (and within 
limits it is true), then Mr. Moscheles should be an ideal 
autobiographer ; for he was born in the purple. Not 
only was he Mendelssohn’s godson, but his father’s 
position here and afterwards in Leipzig gave him from the 
very first opportunities of knowing great people of all 
kinds which were fully used and amply extended 
later. Added to this, a good memory and a knack 
of marshalling facts well result in an eminently 
agreeable and readable book, which would be both 
more agreeable and more readable if there were less 
of the author’s peculiar humour. The space given 
to Claude Raoul Dupont is perhaps somewhat dispro- 
portionate, but no one will judge too severely so 
amiable a fault, due to nothing except affection for the 
memory of a dead friend, and after all the pictures of 
Bohemian life in Paris are very pleasant. Artists will 
be interested to hear how Americans regard painters, 
and the brief account of Mr. Cleveland as he appeared 
at the time of his election to the presidency is good 
reading. But most readers will prefer to turn to the 
descriptions of the greater men like Mazzini, Rossini, 
and Browning. The portrait of the first is naturally 
somewhat coloured by partiality, as is that of Sir James 
Stansfeld, whose connexion with Mazzini is described 
in some detail, yr special reference to the incident 
to which it gay se in the House of Commons. 

Of Rossini Mr. Moscheles saw a great deal in Paris, 
and he has many amusing things to tell of his irregular 
ménage, his gourmandise and his music. Even musi- 
cians do not generally know how hard Rossini tried to 
compose for the piano and will wonder why he should 
have chosen to call a piano piece ‘‘ Cornichon” or 
‘** Radis.” Mr. Moscheles once heard him speak of the 
great German masters and what he said is worth 
remembering: ‘‘ Beethoven I take twice a week, Haydn 
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four times, but Mozart I take every day of the week. 
Beethoven to be sure is a colossus, and one who often 
gives you a tremendous dig in the ribs. Mozart is 
always adorable.” Among other noteworthy things he 
asserted that he had learned more music from Dante 
than from all his masters; he ascribed all his success to 
his crescendos and he objected strongly to piano- 
thumpers. We catch a glimpse of Wagner too. Once 
he was at Mme. Viardot’s house and she was playing 
through ‘‘ Tristan” at sight. ‘‘ N’es-ce pas, Ma/ame,” 
Mr. Moscheles heard Wagner say—‘‘ N’est-ce pas, 
Maéame, que c’est suflime?” And the original auto- 
graph score of ‘‘ Don Giovanni” was in the room at 
the time. Mr. Moscheles knew Browning intimately 
and has much to tell of him—among other things 
that he had it from the poet’s own mouth that Cardinal 
Wiseman was the model for Bishop Blougram, but 
that Gigadibs was not sketched from any one person. 

To point out mistakes is a thankless task, but we 
wonder whether Sir James Ingham (however rusty his 
Latin) really wrote out the beginning of Horace’s Third 
Satire as it appears on p. 346, as though it were an 
Alcaic stanza instead of hexameters! The whole book 
is written pleasantly and the little oddity which induces 
the writer to begin every chapter with the words ‘I 
well remember” is after all the most venial of sins. 
But assuredly the phrase ‘‘ fancy man” is below the 
dignity of even the chattiest and most fragmentary of 
autobiographies. 


NOVELS. 


** Silence Farm.” By William Sharp. London: Grant 
Richards. 1899. 35. 6d. 

Viewed simply as an essay in fiction this story of life 
(or rather of three lives) on a lonely moorland farm 
is dour and desolating. It is a story of a sin and its 
consequences. Archibald Ruthven has committed 
bigamy and the effort to divert the passion of his wastrel 
son James from the latter’s half-sister Margaret helps 
to bring down the old man’s gray hairs in sorrow to 
the grave. For Margaret the author has daringly 
chosen the sorry end of a common farm hand. Apart 
from the plot there is the writing. This is picturesque, 
notwithstanding the general poverty of the colours used. 
For example : *‘ He (James) remembered that Margaret 
had stood in a gray dress, by a gray larch, on a gray 
heat-haze evening ; that a night-moth had circled above 
her head as though she were a flower, and that through 
the branches of the larch a gray trail of starlight had 
wandered fitfully.” Again : ‘‘ The stars crowded silently 
into the night. The interminable moors were like a sea, 
stilled into one limitless wave.” A third point deserves 
note—the animalism that thrusts itself upon the atten- 
tion at almost every page: repellent, painful, but never 
salacious. Are we to regard this as merely ‘local 
colour” or has Mr. Sharp attempted to adapt something 
of Hartmann’s theory of the Unconscious to the purposes 
-of fiction ? 


“The White Woman.” By W. Edwards Tirebuck. 
London: Harper. 1899. 6s. 

There is no lack of incident in this story : a murder, a 
shipwreck, gruesome sacrificial rights enacted amongst 
savages, and finally the marriage of a_ beautiful 
cultivated white woman to their king. But this theme 
demands more powerful writing. Author, heroine and 
reader drift vaguely through many adventures, and the 
description of a shipwreck and a gallant captain’s 
death leaves us unmoved. The heroine is introspec- 
tive and emotional but not very human; she is en- 
— in the workings of her own mind, even when 

oating on an angry sea, or when being rowed miles up 
‘a river by unknown and fierce-looking savages. Having 
previously discarded Handel and Mozart as less suit- 
able, she sings, with great tact, a well-known missionary 
hymn toa circle of non-comprehending cannibals and 
bears with exceptional fortitude the sight of much 
bloodshed. She is protected by a missionary ; loves 
him and marries him: he dies, and, to further the cause 
of her religion, she marries the black king. The idea 
but we instinctively feel more sympathy 
with the black woman who prefers being buried alive 


with her husband. The descriptions of tropical scenery 
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are pretty, but the style is not forcible enough to carry 
any conviction with it. 


“The Failure of the Wanderer.” By Charles §, 
Denny. London: Constable. 1899. 6s. 

Truly he is a wanderer—but a mental one; cor- 
poreally he only wanders from Naples to England and 
back. But his imagination, which is of luxuriant and 
unchecked growth, wanders over four] hundred pages, 
It leads him into many, many errors with regard to 
both his own capabilities and the grammar of the 
English and Italian languages. It leads him to think 
of women, good and bad, as hougs. It leads him to 
describe the beautiful scenery at Naples several times 
in almost every chapter. It leads him to apostrophise 
the moon both as ‘‘you” and ‘‘ thou” in one short 
sentence. It leads him to wear a frockcoat and a silk 
hat when visiting Brighton for a few hours. And, 
most surprising of all, it leads him, an idle, selfish 
liver, to cry ‘‘ Men shall speak of me as one who did 
many good works, one for whose life the world is better, 
My memory shall linger in the hearts of men and shall 
be blessed by them.” Tired out at last he longs for 
‘* rest,” and drifting back to Naples receives it at the 
hands of an assassin. The Wanderer is indeed a 
Failure. 


‘ Satellite’s’ Stowaway.” By Harry Lander. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 1899. 3s. 6d. 

The amazing tale of the ‘‘ Satellite’s ” stowaway is not 
without a certain fascination for anyone who can cope 
with abundant nautical technicalities, and much slang, 
both of land and sea, while if some of the ‘‘ Satellite’s ” 
crew are more than a little overdrawn, there is a lurid 
boatswain on board her who has the reader’s sympathy 
from start to finish. The stowaway also should find 
friends among Mr. Lander’s readers. There is a scene 
in which the stowaway is presented with materials for 
the manufacture of garments that may make ladies 
wonder whether the needs of even a stowaway are 
limited in such matters to externals, but possibly the 
natural modesty of the author restrained him from 
these and other details with regard to which we may 
be inquisitive. He has a pleasant brisk style, and 
drops at times into happy phrases. 


‘*Struan.” By Julia Magruder. Boston: Badger and 
Co. 1899. $1.50. 

The author has the power of presenting a character 
vividly in many aspects. Sometimes, to our think- 
ing, these aspects are directly contradictory. For 
instance, Jenny at the start seems a fine conception, 
frank, brave and passionate, with force enough to 
give her distinction. We hardly recognise her in the 
later Jenny, all pettiness and vulgarity of mind. 
Mere want of the intellectual quality would not have 
made such an odious little bourgeoise of a girl of 
Jenny’s type: and this very want, so strongly insisted 
upon in the latter part of the book, is not particularly 
apparent at the beginning. Jenny’s attitude and con- 
versation are distinctly above the average when she 
wins Struan by the outspoken passion of her love- 
making. As for the second heroine, the intolerably 
priggish Millicent, we own to being bored to death by 
her fine speeches. 


‘“‘The Greater Inclination.” By Edith Wharton. 
London: Lane. 1899. 6s. 

‘* The Greater Inclination” is a collection of seven 
short stories and a dialogue of a type with which cer- 
tain American writers have made us familiar, and those 
that do not like the type need not trouble to read the 
book. Miss Wharton is subtle, introspective and 
sympathetic, with a delicacy of touch that rarely deserts 
her, though it does so occasionally. She has also a 
scholarly grace of style, a vividness of phrase, and a 
mastery of language that will commend her work to 
novel-readers who value such qualities, and who do not 
often find them in so high a degree. 


‘* Jason, and Other Stories.” By B. M. Croker. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1899. . 6d. 

Mrs. Croker is a better writer of short stories than of 
novels, and would write better short stories still .did 
she only know how to end well after beginning tolerably. 
The end of ‘‘ Jason” is not only absolutely conventional 
and expected, but extends over pages where lines would 
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have sufficed. Jason is typical of other tales in the 
yolume, except that it is better than some which were 
hardly worth including in it. Mrs. Croker is most 
successful when she lays her scene in India or Australia. 


“A Gentleman from the Ranks.” By H. B. Finlay 
Knight. London: Black. 1899. 6s. 

If ‘‘ A Gentleman from the Ranks” never rises above 
mediocrity, the story is not wholly dull and is sufficiently 
entertaining to beguile the tedium of a railway journey. 
The introduction of the hero to the domestic circle of 
the Lepels leads to inevitable love entanglements which 
enmesh Georgie Lepel. Her character is overdrawn ; 
her insistent slang and wilfulness sometimes lead her 
into vulgarities which would not be tolerated in any 
decent society. 

“Contraband of War: a Tale of the Hispano-American 
War.” By M. P. Shiel. London: Grant Richards. 
1899. 6s. 

An amusing burlesque, with a few shocks (both in 
letterpress and illustrations) and some fairly shrewd 
asides. The reference to the Saxon and Teutonic races 
as the Man-power, and to the Latin peoples as the 
Woman-power, of the world, is rather striking. Mr. 
Shiel is capable of better work than ‘‘ Contraband of 
War.” 


“The Cruise of ‘The Golden Wave.’” 
Oscar. London: Innes. 1899. 

Fred Ashton’s voyage from Hong Kong to England, 
home, fortune, and marriage, is by way of the Cape in 
the old clipper days. Mr. Oscar tells a good and, 
indeed, an exciting story with an insistence on detail 
that belongs to the older and more solid school of 
fiction. 


By W. N. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Storm.” By Alexander Ostrovsky. Translated by 
Constance Garnett. London: Duckworth. 1899. 3s. 6d. 

If in the characters of “The Storm” and the social position 
represented by the drama, we have, as the preface announces, 
types of Russian nature and of Russian society that are 
common, we must admit with the writer that this fact alone 
explains a good deal of Russian history. The realism of the 
play is startling ; and yet, as is perhaps the nature of realism, 
we seem all the time to be dealing with the accidental and the 
passing, with a nightmare which any moment of waking may 
disperse, or to be watching the fatal and shocking confusions 
of a brain in delirium. 

Madame Kabanova stands in the play as the survival of some 
such power as the Matriarchate, long decayed and drained of 
every drop of beneficence, of utility or social significance, and 
existing only as the narrowest form of unmeaning tyranny for 
tyranny’s sake. Through the drama this appalling personage 
goes raging ; the atmosphere created by her is a hot-bed for 
all the vices, and yet, in spite of her, the human nature with 
which she is surrounded contrives to exhibit some few poor 
shreds of lovableness. The household consists of her son 
Kubanov, his wife Katerina and his sister Varvara. These 
persons, as also Boris the lover of Katerina, Kuligin the artisan 
and others, are amiable and not uninteresting people who have 
their human impulses ; amongst them some timid movements 
towards loyalty, kindness, and helpfulness are to be found ; but 
the moment any of these traits exhibit themselves, the raging 
mother-in-law pounces upon them as impertinences and 
novelties, derogatory, for some obscure reason, to her dignity 
and authority. The figure of Kuligin the artisan, whose 
thinking power has got beyond the circle of his village, and 
who even proposes a sundial in the square to Dikoy the bully, 
headman of the village, is one of great interest. Here are 
some of the penetrating remarks he makes upon his native 
town : “ That’s our town all over, sir! Here they've made a 
parade, but they don’t walk there. . . . The poor have no time, 
sir, to walk out ; they must work and worry day and night. . . . 
But what are the rich about? You’d wonder why they shouldn’t 
walk about and enjoy the fresh air. But nota bit of it! They’ve 
all had their gates, sir, locked up long ago, and their dogs let 
loose. . . . Do you suppose they are at work at their business, 
or praying to God? No, sir! And it’s not for fear of thieves 
they lock themselves up ; it’s that folks shouldn’t see the way 
they ill-treat their household, and bully their families. And 
the tears that flow behind those bolts, unseen, unheard of. . . . 
And the sordid sodden hidden vice within those barred gates, 
sir!” What a picture of life this is as we may choose to 
make it ! 

“Our Right to Acquire and Hold Foreign Territory.” By 
Charles A. Gardner. London: Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Gardner has published in book form an address delivered 

before the New York State Bar Association in January this 
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year, on the question of chiefest interest just now to every true 
American, the over-the-sea expansion of the United States. 
Throughout the book there is an irritating confusion between 
the internal and the external, between America’s rights 
against other nations and the rights of Congress under the 
constitution, between international law and constitutional law. 
No one disputes that the American nation has just as much 
international right to take a hand in the game of grab 
and keep what her sword has won as the oldest members 
of our “effete European civilisation.” But it by no means 
follows that under the complex written constitution the 
States have delegated to Congress, the central federal body, 
the right to take and govern conquered territories. Gener- 
ally the presumption is against the federal body; there 
is no such power of conquest or control expressly given 
to the federal body; ergo, such action is ultra vires, 
Mr. Gardner makes out a fairly strong case for the powers 
being necessarily implied though not expressly given ; but it is 
useless to say that the power must exist because there is no 
machinery for coercing Congress, and the Supreme Court 
cannot enjoin the President. If an individual refused to pay 
taxes levied for supporting the conquered territories on the 
ground that such expenditure was unconstitutional, the Supreme 
Court could, and would if necessary, act as they did in the case 
of the famous income-tax law, and declare such taxation illegal :. 
to stop supplies is as effective as an injunction. To English 
readers the most interesting feature of the book, of the whole 
situation which now faces America, is the way America 
proposes to deal with the very problems, fiscal and political, 
which have faced England in her dealings with her colonies, 
and in particular which brought about the American War of 
Independence. We read that “ taxation without representation is 
a fallacious doctrine :” we think of the Boston tea ships and. 
stand aghast. Time indeed has its revenges. 


By the late John Ball, F.R.S. 
New edition. Prepared on behalf of the Alpine Club by 
W. A. B. Coolidge. London: Longmans. 1899. 

This re-issue of Mr. John Ball’s “ General Introduction ” to 
his Alpine Guide is part of a larger task undertaken by the 
English Alpine Club in order to bring up to date that famous. 
guide to the Alps. Last year the volume on the Western Alps 
was produced, and Mr. Coolidge, who has undertaken the 
general editorship, is at the present engaged upon the 
Eastern Alps. Meanwhile he has been able to publish these 
interesting notes on the Alps as a whole, including all that may 
concern the Alpine traveller, from hotels to rocks. There can 
be no doubt that this republication, along with the additions 
made by Mr. Coolidge and several other writers, is quite 
consistent with the original design of Mr. John Ball. In the 
preface to the 1870 edition Mr. Ball expressed his surprise at 
the numerous changes which had occurred since the publication 
of the first edition in 1863, and remarked that after another 
interval of a few years a similar process of correction would be 
required. Mr. Ball died in 1889 without being able to carry 
out his task. Now after an interval of nearly thirty years 
that third edition of 1870 corresponds very little with the 
Alps as they are to-day, and is practically valueless. 
But the book is well worth preserving: for it is the 
book of a great scientific writer on a great subject, and provides 
an excellent basis for new works. The Alpine Club are therefore 
fully justified in spending money on this re-issue. The old 
articles retained in this volume have been fully revised, and 
several articles of great value have been added to Mr. Ball’s 
original work. The most interesting are Professsor Bonney’s. 
essay on the geology of the Alps and Mr. Coolidge’s discourse 
on “Life in an Alpine Village.” Mr. Coolidge now almost 
lives at Grindelwald, and has every opportunity of studying 
closely the life of the Swiss peasant. The result is a sketch of 
deep human interest and profound knowledge, which should be 
fascinating to every lover of Switzerland and the Swiss. 
Another new article of value is Mr. Sidney Spencer’s on photo- 
graphy in the High Alps. The art of photography in mountain. 
regions has developed so rapidly that this subject is essential 
to any general volume of hints to Alpine travellers. The book 
also abounds in information on travelling in the Alps, on guides 
and porters, on inns and huts, and finally on Alpine literature. 
It will be valuable not only to the mountaineer but to every 
intelligent person who happens to find himself in Switzerland. 


“The Inebriates Acts, 1879-1898.” By George Blackwell. 
London : Butterworth. 1899. 35. 6d. 


Three statutes have been passed within the last twenty years 
with the object of placing under control and curative treatment 
habitual drunkards who cannot be certified as lunatics. The 
Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879, failed because there was no 
power given to compel such persons to undergo detention and 
treatment in retreats. It might have been thought that with 
this experience when the Act of 1898 was passed no loophole 
would be left for failure by leaving any of the parties whose 
co-operation was necessary to take action or not as they 
pleased. But this is to rate the wisdom of the Legislature too 
highly. Habitual drunkards were to be compelled upon con- 
viction a certain number of times to enter a certified inebriate. 
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reforiiatory “the managers of which are wig » to receive 
them. When the Act came into operation magistrates found 
they could not deal with many casés because there was no place | 


to sénd them to. State reformatories which may be established | 
had not been provided ; nor had local authorities taken steps _ 
to provide institutions sufficient to ensure the practical working 
of the Act, though they are encouraged to do so by State 
subsidies. The Home Secretary has intimated an intention 


not to exercise at present his powers of establishing State | 


reformatories, and has implored local authorities to alleviate 
the disappointment at their not taking the matter up. There 
seems no inconsiderable danger that between the two the Act 
will be more or less of a failure. All persons who are in any way 
concerned in administering the Act, magistrates, clerks of 
county and borough councils, managers, superintendents, medical 
officers of institittions for inebriates, will find in Mr. Blackwell’s 
book everything they need to know relating to their powers 
and liabilities. 
“Sidney Sussex College.” 
College Histories.) 
1899. 


By G. M. Edwards. (Cambridge 
London: F. E. Robinson and Co. 


Sidney Sussex College was founded in 1594 according to the 
provisions in the will of the Countess of Sussex, whose husband 
had been Leicester’s principal rival at the Court of Elizabeth. 
Since that time it has flourished in decent obscurity, not falling 
into the last rank nor rising to the first among its rivals. Its 
chief claim to recognition by the outer world is the fact that 
Cromwell passéd a yéar there as an undérgraduate till his 
his father’s death compelled him to leave Cambridge. He 
seémis to havé spent his time in rough and roystering ways, 
mtich as’ Bistharck did at the University, “ béing one of the 
chief matchmakers and players at football, cudgéls or any other 
boisterous sport or game.” His portrait in the Master’s draw- 
ing-réom is well known. There is an excellent engraving of it 
inthis volume, which is compiled. old fréquenters 
of the Alps will regrét that no référence is made to the late 
Mr. Hardy, the genial “‘ King of the Riffel” in the days when 
hostelry was’ frequented by climbers and lovers of the 

ps. 

Russia ha$ apparéntly found thé alliance with France so 
excéllent an arrangément that shé would not be unwilling to 

t another efitente in a republican direction. That is the 
conclusion suggested by two contributions to the “ North 
American Review” for July. Prince E. Ooktohsky and 
Vladimir Holmstrem aré eager to assure the United States 
that theté is a gréat mission which Russia and the United 
Statés can further in common. _It cofisists, we glean, chiefly in 
opposing Great Britain in the Far East. Have not Russia and 
Ameéfica both sufféeréd setiously from British duplicity ? 
Amiética in the view of these enlightened Russians could 
gain nothing from an alliance with England, whereas an under- 
standing with Russia would mean that British interests were 
open to joint attack. Weare under no illusions as to the precise 
sentiments of Américans with regard to Great Britain, but the 
Républic on the other side’ of the Atlantic will hardly be as 
ameéhablé to Russian blandishriients as was the Republic on the 
other sidé of the English Channel. A more immediate 
concerh to thé United States is the question what she is 
going to do with her possessions over the séas. In the 
“Foruiti” the Hon. Truxtun Beale briefly discusses the ques- 
tion whether the white race can livé and work in the tropics. 
He does not sharé Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s view. Science he 
thinks is rapidly coming to the rescue, and will “eventually 
harifionise our lifé with tropical enviroriment.” 
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ments of those who desire all the c es and adv of the larger modern 
licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. Electric light in all rooms: 
Bath rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, rae. and 
Smoking Rooms. 1 Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. Bed- 
rooms from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 


Telephone: 1905 Gerrard. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Thackeray, London ' Proprietor.—J. TRUSLOVE. 
A Light Non-Alcoholic Made from only the Finest: 
Fruit: Drink. Selected Apples. 


POMRIL 


POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is unfermented. Clear 
and Sparkling, and never has any sediment. Contains no added sugar, 
and acts most beneficially on the kidneys. Free from all metallic 
contact. It is the Purest, Most Wholesome, and therefore the Finest 
Drink ever offered to the Public. 


Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Stores, &c. Send Three’ Penny Stamps 
for Sample Bottle to the Manufacturers : 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
fession to be the 
most wonderft 


CHLORODYNE ae sod th 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


GRATEFUL. 


is admitted 


Croup, A 
effectua s a 
CHLORODYHE out, Cane, Toothache, 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and st e only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—Beéware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Cavution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Coxzis 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CxLoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 


eight days’ notice. = 
Compound interest allowed at 42 108. per cent, pér annum. 


Further particulars can be obtained from E. VINCENT ang peers Manag d 
Secretary of the Company, 63-4 Chancery Lane, London. is 


Sold the words “Di at 1s. r4d., 6d., and each. None is genuine 


Coutts B on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming Testimony accompanies bottle. 


Sote MaNnuracTurRER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London 4 


The old Royal Hostelry resuscitated. 


For 
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UNION LINE. 


aeaaart MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Chéap Tickets for’ Passetigers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP C Canute Rosd, Southampton ; 
4 Cockspur Street, ‘W. ; and 


S0UTH aveaben HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZRALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
MARSEILLES SOLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 


GREEN & co. Head Offices : 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. | Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


Managers: { Ky 
For "ihe Branch to the firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W 


— 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE. CRUISES 
By their Steamship 

5 “LUSITANIA,” 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p. 

For NORWAY FIORDS (Between Odde and Tronidhjem), 

Leaving London a2gth July, arriving back 14th August. 
For COPENHAGEN, ST Oa ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC 
Coy 

Leaving London 18th August, arriving back 15th September. 


For SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, ALGIERS, &c., 


Leaving London’ September, atrivitrg batk-goth October. 
High-class cuisine, String band, &c. 


. GREEN & CO, Head Offices : 
Managers: { x ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 


Tats a) firm at. Avenue, London, E.C., or 
co INDIA, CHINA, A 
P.. & 6. ‘A, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
PN BOMBAY, 

CHINA, JAPAN AUSTRALIA’ 

P. & ©: RETURN and ROUND THE WORLD 
P. & 0: E-C., or 25 ‘Cockspar Steet 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE ROYAL. 
LESSEES : THE GRAND ' OPERA SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 
GRAND OPERA EVERY EVENING. 

For tuil particulars see Daily Papéts. Box-Office open 10 to 6. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors oper 7.45. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
OrriceE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS IN HAND, £4,400,000. CLAIMS PAID, £39;000,000: 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate rates. 


LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
Absolute Security. Large Bonuses. Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted. 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 


Apply for full Prospectuses to ¢. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 
50 Regent Street, W., E.C., Lotidén. 


The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Business only, no foreign risks being undertaken. 
= — of Premiam charged are the same as those adopted by other leading 


Com 
“3 apa made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four Millions. 
Damage caused by Lightning and Explosions by Gas made good. 


RATLIFFE, | Foint Secretaries. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL - £1,200,000. 

HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEst END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W, 


LIFE Advaritayew. 


1, Whole World. . 2. Unconditional, 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteéd cash stirrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES: 


APPLICATIONS FOR’ AGENCIES INVITED. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(HIMTT ED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 648; 


ANVESTED £83,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE: COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.1 Old Broad Steet, E.C.; 24° Pall ahd 4 
Lane; W.C. Sutstribed Capithl, 41,260,000. 
Futaie over £2,500;008. 


E. . COZENS SMITH, _Gtiieral 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Barikers to the Govérnment of the Capé of Good Hop.) 


Head Offic Clement's Lane, Lombatd Street, London, E.C., aiid 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Paid-up Capital oo 
Reserve Fund ee oe ee 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts 
with, the towns in "Cape Col Colony, Natal, South 
Free State, and East Tel ‘Telegraph 
recéived for fixed! periods. applica 


4,959,500 
15239)700 
$1,144,820 
of of batkin prot “business 
ic, 


J. J. CHUMLEY, London n Manager. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—FOR SALE: 79 bound 


Volumes, from commencement November’ 1855 t —WILSON, 
20 Basinghall Street, London. 1855 to June 1895. 


Nestor 
Gianaelis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists atid Stores. 


‘157s, NEW BOND STREET. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


PSTPABLISHED 1818. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS - - - £56,985,000. 
NEW FEATURES: (Stated on each Policy) 
DERS: 


CASH Ss 
LOANS 
AUTOMATIC PRID:UP INSURANCE 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDERS. IN LIFE. INSURANCE. 


“ Thefé does not appetir to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 


what actually to expect.” — 7 

* We aré glad'to see’ that this state of affairs ha® been’ altogether 
altered by the Mutual of New York...... The Mutual has done much to increasé the 
popularity of life assurance, for thé guarantee of really liberal surat’ values removes 
about the only solid objection to life assurance that exists.” —Pad/ Gasétte 


For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND 18 CORNHIL, LONDON,. E:C.. 


D. C. HALDEMAN; Génetat Managér. 
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THIS ‘WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


The International Society of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers : Cata- 
logue of the Drawings, &c., at the Second Exhibition held at 
Knightsbridge, May to July, 1899. Ward and Co. 2s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Pope Leo XIII. ; his Life and Work (Julien de Narfon. Translated 
from the French by G. A. Raper). ores and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
P es from the Diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys, of Hardwick 
ouse, Oxon, A.D. 1756-1808 (Edited by Emily J. Clemenson). 
Longmans. 
FICTION. 
Life’s Handicap, being Stories of Mine Own People (Rudyard Kipling. 
Uniform edition). Macmillan. 6s. 
Plain Tales from the Hills (Rudyard Kipling. Uniform edition). Mac- 
millan. 6s. 
The Craze of Christina (Mrs. Lovett Cameron). John Long. 6s. 
Dead Oppressors (Thomas Pinkerton). Sonnenschein. 6s. 
Ione March (S. R. Crockett). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
On Account of Sarah (Eyre Hussey). Macqueen. 6s. 


The Black Terror: a Romance of Russia (John K. Leys). Sampson 
Low. 35. 6d. 

Mr. Miggs (Alexander Stuart). Sampson Low. 

Like Another Helen (Edited by Sydney C. Grier). Blackwood. 6s. 


History. 


A History of Eton College (1440-1898). (Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte. 
_ Third edition, revised and enlarged.) Macmillan. 21s. net. 


NATURAL HIsTory. 
Insects: The Cambridge Natural History, Part II. (David Sharp). 
Macmillan. 17s. net. 
ScHoo. Books. 
a Course of Mathematics (Hall and Stevens). Macmillan. 


2s. 6d. 

Thucydides: Selections from Book VII.: Athenian Disaster in 
Sicily (Edited by E. C. Marchant). Macmillan. Is. 6d. 

Murby’s Science Series: Arithmetic of Electrical Measurements 
(W. R. P. Hobbs). Murby. 1s. 

The Preceptors’ Trigonometry (The Preceptors’ Series, edited by 
William Briggs). Clive. 25. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
British Astronomical Association : The Indian — 1898 (Edited by 
E. Walter Maunder). Hazell, Watson, and Viney. 5s. 
Darwinism and Lamarckism, Old and New (Four Lectures by 
Frederick Wollaston Hutton). Duckworth. 35. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Counter-Reformation in Europe (Rev. Arthur Robert Pennington). 
Elliot Stock. 

Bible Stories (New Testament ; edited by Richard G. Moulton). New 
York : The Macmillan Co. 2s. 6d. 

In Relief of Doubt (The Rev. R. E. Welsh). Bowden. 2s. 6d. 

The Book of Bander: a Scripture-form Story of Past and Present 
Times (By the Author of ‘‘The New Koran”). Williams and 
Norgate. 35. 6d. 

TRAVEL. 

Switzerland and the Adjacent Portions of Italy, Savoy, and Tyrol 
(Handbook for Travellers’by Karl Baedeker). Leipsic : Baedeker ; 
London: Dulau. 


VERSE. 
Weeds and Flowers : Poems (William Luther Longstaff). Greening. 
2s. 6d. net. 
‘** Soldierin’”: a Few Military Ballads (J. A. N. (John Renton 


Denning). Indian Textile Journal Company. 1 rupee. 

Jephthah, and Other Mysteries Lyrical and Dramatic (Aleister 
Crowley). Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Child Illa, and Other Poems (Wilfred Woollam). Sheffield: Bain ;. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall. 

Coleridge’s Poems : a Facsimile Reproduction of the Proofs and MSS. 
of Some of the Poems (Edited by the late James Dykes Campbell). 
Constable. 6s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The History of Rulacc, or Rhiwlas; Ruedok, or Rhiwaedog ; Bala, 
its Lake; the Valley of the Dee River; and much more of 
Merionethshire and Counties adjacent thereto. Pewtress and Co. 


2s. 6d. 

The Alleged Haunting of B—— House. Including a Journal kept 
during the Tenancy of Colonel Lemesurier Taylor (Edited by 
A. Goodrich-Freer (Miss X.), and John, Marquess of Bute). 
Redway. 2s. net. 

High Aims at School (School Sermons by Rev. R. A. Byrde). Elliot 
Stock. 55. 6d. 

Common Sense in Education and Teaching (P. A Barnett). Long- 
mans. 6s. 

Notes on the Translation of the New Testament (Being the Otium 
Norvicense (Pars Tertia) by the late Frederick Field). Cambridge : 
at the University Press. 7s. net. 

Local Government and State Aid (Sydney J. Chapman). Sonnenschein. 


2s. 6d. 
Our Treatment of the Poor (W. Chance). King. 2s. 6d. 
Essays in Librarianship and Bibliography : the Library Series (Richard 


Garnett). Allen. 6s. net. 

*Enfer (Par Edouard Conte). Paris: Société Libre d’Edition des 
Gens de Lettres. 
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The Power of the Parent : a Factor of the State; being the Report 
for 1898-99 (National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children). Lean’s Royal Navy List (July, 1899). Witherby. 

A Handy Book of Fishery Management (J. W. Willis Bund). Lawrence 


and Bullen. ‘ 
The Father (A Tragedy by gs Stundberg. Translated by N, 
. net. 


Erichsen). Duckworth. 3s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY :—The Dome, Is; Cassier’s 
Magazine, Is.; The Forum, 35c. ; Revue Parisienne, 1f. ; The 
Classical Review, 1s. 6d. ; The Book Buyer, 15c. ; The North 
American Review, 50c. 


NOTICES. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 

Communications for the Financial Article should be sent to 16 Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Abroad. 


United Kingdom. 
La @ 
Half Year ... oe O8§ 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY RE VIEW the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


> 


CELDENHUIS ESTATE AND COLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 15. 


OLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are 
informed that they will receive payment on or after Monday, the roth July, 
of the Dividend (ros. per share) after surrender of Coupon No. 15 at the Head e. 
in Johannesburg, the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., or to 
Company's representatives in Paris, Crédit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants belonging to holders resident in the United 
Kingdom will be subject to deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax 
as usual. All Coupons presented at the Paris Office, and at the London Office for 
qaevene of holders resident in France, will be subject to a deduction of 2d. per 

are. 

Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of the 
Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day after the sth July between the. 
hours of 11 and 2 (Saturdays excepted). 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
6th July, 1899. 


THE 


VAN RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, LIMITED. 


Production for month of JUNE, 1899 (by Cable). 


MILL. 
Number of days working ee eo os 28 
» Stamps os oe oo ee 120 
Tons milled ee ee ee 17,870 


Ou 
Number of ounces recovered .. ee 


CYANIDE WORKS. 


Number of tons treated .. 12,860 
ounces recovered .. oe 2,736 
Total amount gold recovered .. oe 8 
Profit for the month oe £13,409 eed 


STUART JAMES HOGG, 


18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. Secretary. 
rth July, 
THE LONDON, CITY, AND MIDLAND BANK, 


LIMITED. 
le bygoy IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Rate of 


Interest allowed on Deposits at seven days’ call at the Head Office and 
London Branches will be Two Per Cent. until further notice. 
. M. MADDERS, | Gene 


. B. MURRAY, neral 
D. G. H. POLLOCK, ) Managers. 


No. 5 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
July 13th, 1899. 


ALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL 
DOG SOAP. 


SOLD im Gd. and is. —TABLETS 
BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES, 
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THE GELDENHUIS ESTATE AND GOLD 
MINING COMPANY 


ELANDSFONTEIN No. 1), LIMITED. 
CAPITAL - - - - - £200,000 


DIRECTORATE: 
H. ROGERS, Chairman (alternate H. A. ROGERS). 
E. BOUCHER. PAUL DREYFUS (alternate ‘3 L. BERGSON). 
W. F. LANCE (alternate A. HERSHENSOHN). 
P. GERLICH J. L. 
k Bui .O. Box 413 


HEAD OFFICE 
LONDON OFFICE: 120 Bishopsgate ‘t Within, 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 
EXPENDITURE AND 


1899. 


120 Stamps. Milled, 19,136 Tons. 
WORKING EXPENSES. 
To Mining £6,64 
715 S. 11°37 
¥ and Pumping 447 15 3 os. 5°616d. 
»» Sorting, Craig 59115 5 os. 7°422d. 
on ase 1,021 18 10 1s. ©°8r7d. 
1,536 5 3 1s. 7°267d. 
Cyani Concentrates... 233 0 10 os. 2°923d 
» Mill Water Su 232 13 4 os. 
3,468 Ir 38. 7°499d. 
ges... ove ees ooo ooo ooo 41713 8 os. 5°23) 
y» Slimes Treatment (current) ... a ieee 542 5 3 os. 6°8ord. 
16,751 18 9 17S. 6°ogod. 
Slimes Treatment (accumulated) ... "203 4 9 os. 3°302d. 
17,015 6 17s. 
» Profit for Month 


443,812 0 o 


458. 9°481d. 


TOTAL YIELD. y 
Per Ton 
Bullion. Fine Gold. crus 
T 
‘ons. ozs. 
7:435°59 6,435°28 17°42 
Cyanide (Concent ooo - 28,058 2,893°43 2 11°92 
»» (Concentrates) ... I, 700°00 17°56 
Slimes ( pa 721°92 62121 15°58 
‘ 11,899" 10,145°62 10 
Slimes (Accumulated)... 1,614 217°27 5°45 
12,151'5? 10,362°89 


In addition to the above. oni Slags were treated containing 43°60 ozs. of 
Bullion, equal to 37°50 ozs, Fine 
YIELD. 


Per Ton 
Bullion. Fine Gold. 
Fine Gol 
18,585 75199°93 223°70 16°7 
(Tailings oie 12,223 3,191°15 2 ars 
1,400 930°00 3 o 19°72 
Slimes 4,343 540°8r 452°10 11°67 
11,861°89 10,061 °68 
Slimes (Accumulated) 107°95 90°26 o 2°33 
10,151°94 10 


In addition to the above, Cyanide were treated taini of 
Bullion, equal to 171°50 ozs. Fine containing 205°14 
P. ©. HAW, Secretary. 


JOHANNESBURG, 15th June, 1899. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL = = = £200,000. 
MANAGER’S REPORT for the Month of MAY, 1899. 


The erection of the additional Settling Tanks for accumalated Slimes 


MINE. 
Value perton. | Number. of feet driven, risen, and sunk, 
By Gold from Mill exclusive of stopes ae +m. ++. 240 feet. 
088. ¥ valued 427,108 10 28s. 3°989d. | Ore and waste mined 8 279 tons. 
2,893°43 0 10s. 6'230d, | Less waste sorted out == 27°12 per cent. ... 2,246 
From Concentrates— 
2,948 15 0 3s. 0°983d. | Balance sent to mill “ 6,033 tons. 
os. 8°B2ed, | Percentage of South Reef mined .., ove 52 per cent. 
ye treated— 99 Main Reef Leader mined . 
43°60 ozs., valued . 158 0 os, MILL. 
42,897 0 © 448. 10°00sd. | Stam one one oe 40 
252'48 ons., valued .., os. 11'476d. | Tons milled .. 
443,812 0 o 45s. 9°481d. | Tons per stamp per diem see see eee eee 5°07 55 
—— | Smelted gold bullion eee 55451 °69 ozs. 
The Cost and Value per Ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. Equivalent i in fine gold Me ‘eat ann 4,633 94 de 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE (including Capital Expenditure). | in bullion NDS AN SLIMES 
Rock'Drill Plant“... | Yield im fine gold from all sources 6,759°I75 O78. 
Gon Electric inne eee I ” per ton milled eee 22 dwts. 
era! 7370 4 
Tram Plant 3| WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
»» Water Shaft 3 s 328 7 1 On a basis of 6,033 Tons Milled, 
see 9 4 
Balance 9 Ss. Ss. 
To Mining Expenses... 11 8 68 
Crushing and Sorting 514 2 10 I 8-483 
By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Concentrates and Slimes, &c., valued £43,812 0 © 7,094 3, 7°526 
yani 043 I2 4 3. 1°54 
9 Slimes F ose 40I 9 2 I 3°97 
MINE DEVELOPMENT. 
49 feet Head 128 2 0 © 5°096 
Total footage for month ... Extraordinary Expenditure sos 11 8 of 
ore developed by the above footage was 33,058 tons, 7,077 12 9 1 3 5°556 
SORTING. Redemption, 6,033 
raised from the Mine ... | t t t | 
Waste sorted out (equal to 25°24 percent.) 
Sorted 8,284 4 9 1 7 5°556 
Ore crushed for May £28,350 17 9 £4 13 11'830 
so Stamps rn day hour crushing 19,136 tons. M 
Bullion yield per ton 7°77 dwts. yanide Gold: 2,125°235 ozs. 
WORKS. fine gold, valued at 8,925 19 9 1 9 77085 
‘ons treated Tailings, 13,038 Concentrates 1,400 
Working cost per ton treated $e +3 EXCESS. DEVELOPMENT ACCOUNT. 
SLIMES PLANT. Development .. -- £2,102 15 7 
.. Current, 4,615 tons... Accumulated, 1,614 ton Less Development Redemption “charged under 
. 3°92 OZS. ... y eee eee 
Bullion yield per ton_ OE dwts. dwts, 


FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and* Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 2d. 


THE REAL PRESENCE IN THE EUCHARIST, 
AS TAUGHT BY THE PRAYER BOOK. 
By the Rev. EDWARD HUNTINGFORD, D.C.L., 
, Hon. Canon of Winchester Cathedral. 


London: BICKERS AND SON. Winchester: WARREN AND SON. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 586, Just Published. 
Containing the usual selection of feed Second-hand Books in Literature, Science, 
and Art, pany in choice Lib: indin; Sent post free on application to Messrs. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Sociedion, 140 Strand, W.C., or 37 Picca- 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


A 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: “‘ Bookmen, Lonpon.” Code : UnicovE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and oo oe 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN ,» LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for Sa es the most favourabie 
orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


15 July, 1899 


BLACKWOODS’ 
CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


In Crown 8vo. VOLUMEs. 
With Numerous Plain and Coloured Illustrations. 


ESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS have 
pleasure in announcing the issue at an early date of . the 
opening volumes of a new Series of CLASSICAL TEXTS tunder 
the general editorship of H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Fettes College, late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
Bell University Scholar. 


Some Leading Features of the Series. 
The primary aim of the Series is to supply cheap, attractive, and 
practical editions of the more ordinary school classics. 


INTRODUCTIONS will be short and interesting, containing (a) a life of the 
author ; (4) some account of his works generally ; and (c) a notice of the special 
work under treatment. 

TEXT.—A sound text will be given in every case, but textual criticism will be 
avoided except where the MS. is of some general interest, historically or other- 
wise. 


NOTES will be as brief as is consistent with the proper elucidation of the text. In* 
this respect the Jractical aim of the series as School Editions will be strictly 
kept in view. 

APPRECIATION OF CONTENTS.—To this end careful attention will be 
given to typographical arrangements. Marginal analyses will be given, together 
with useful summaries (in Appendix) collecting results of what has been read— 
e.g. tabulation of similes in Vergil, of military terms in Xenophon, and chrono- 
logical tables. 

REALISATION OF GREEK AND ROMAN LIFE.—The publishers hope 


to make this a special feature of the series by numerous maps, plans, and 
illustrations (both plain and coloured), from the best German and other sources. 


GENERAL.—Practical hints on translation, &c. will be given, and wherever 
possible the more certain modern results of comparative philology, mythology, 
and archzology will be touched on. 


The following Volumes are arranged for :— 
C4ESAR, GALLIC WAR, Books IV.-V. By Sr. J. B. 


Assistant-Master at Rugby. Price 1s. 6d. [Ready in August. 


VERGIL—GEORGIC IV. ByJ. Sarczaunt, M.A., late Scholar 
of University College, Oxford ; Assistant-Master at Westminster. 

[Ready in August. 

OVID—METAMORPHOSES (Selections). By J. H. Vince, 
M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Assistant-Master at 
Bradfield. Price 1s. 6d. [Ready in August. 

CAESAR, GALLIC WAR, BOOKS I.-III. By J. M. Harp- 
wich, M.A., late Scholar of| St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master 
at Rugby. 

CICERO-—IN CATILINAM, I.-IV. By H. W. Aupen, M.A,, 
late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; Assistant-Master at Fettes 
College. 

HOMER—ODYSSEY, Book VI. By E. E. Sixes, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

OVID—ELEGIAC EXTRACTS. By A: R. F. Hystop, M.A., 
late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at Harrow. 


SALLUST—JUGURTHA. By J. F. Smepiey, M.A., late 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at Westminster. 


The following are also arranged for :— 
HOMER : ODYSSEY, Book VII. By E. E. Sixes, M.A.—DEMOSTHENES : 
OLYNTHIACS, 1-3. By H. SHarpLey, M.A.—CICERO : PRO Lae 
MANILIA and PRO ARCHIA. By K. P. Witson, M.A.—TACITUS : 
AGRICOLA. By H. F. Mortanp Simpson, M.A.—XENOPHON : ANABASIS, 
Books I.-Ill. By A. R. F. Hyvstor, M.A—XENOPHON: HELLENICA 
(Seleetions).. By G. Mivpteron, M.A.—EURIPIDES : -HECUBA. By F. 
Other Volumes to follow. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT ON 

APPLICATION. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 

entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and ed. All the New and Standard 

» Bibles, Prayer- &c. New ice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LONDON. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Saorsemeese & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and 
88 


in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the 


London Saterday, Fuly, 1899. 


Wynne-Witson, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
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